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ABSTRACT 

While national debates focus on rising immigration 
and its impact, current data on immigrants and how they affect the 
national life are limited. To determine the feasibility of conducting 
a national survey of immigrants, a pilot proj3ct surveyed Salvadorans 
and Filipinos in Los Angeles in 1991. This report addresses key 
methodological issues in conducting a large-scale immigrant survey by 
describing the design, implementation, and field results of the Los 
Angeles Community Survey. The survey had two phases: neighborhood 
screening, and the main interview covering immigration status; 
employment experiences, wages, and skills; needs for and use of 
public services; tax contributions; family composition and economic 
transfers among family members; use and ability level of English and 
native language; and educational expectations and aspirations of 
iii:migrants and their children. Findings produced several tentative 
conclusions with important policy implications. The relative success 
of immigrants in the labor market and their demand for services 
depended largely on their education and English proficiency on 
arrival, suggesting that immigration impact is shaped by eligibility 
criteria. Second, U.S. laws offer many alternative avenues for 
undocumented immigrants to become legal residents. Third, use of 
public services had less to with people's immigration status than 
with their income, family size, and other factors. Finally, filing of 
federal tax returns was strongly related to immigration status. A 
final chapter discusses types of policy questions that survey data 
can answer, and makes recommendations for survey procedures. 
Appendices contain screening and interview questionnaires. (One 
questionnaire is in English, Spanish and Togolog). (SV) 
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PREFACE 



In its 1985 report Immigration Statistics: A Story of Neglect, the National Research 
Council concluded that the current immigration information system could never 
produce reliable, accurate, and timely statistics that permit rational decisionmaking 
about immigration policy. Mere patching of ongoing data collection systems would 
not solve the problem. The Council recommended that Congress make "profound 
and basic" changes, including the funding and implementation of a dedicated new 
data collection effort focusing on new immigrants over a five-year period, in order to 
"develop information for policy guidance on the adjustment experience of families 
and individuals to the labor market, use of educational and health facilities, reliance 
on social programs, mobility experience, and income history," 

This recommendation was never acted upon. And today, Congress, state, and local 
policymakers still have no reliable answers to basic questions about the costs and 
benefits of immigration for state and local governments, for the economy as a whole, 
and for the nature and speed of integration of new immigrants into U.S. society. 

A lack of confidence about feasibility and concerns about the costs of a dedicated 
survey of new immigrants are two of the many reasons why such an effort has not 
been undertaken. Can a representative sample of immigrants be drawn? How many 
groups of immigrants need to be included? VXTiat unique obstacles would such a sur- 
vey encounter? Can we afford it? To address these questions, the RAND Center for 
Research on Immigration Policy undertook a pilot survey of Salvadoran and Filipino 
immigrants in Los Angeles, the results of which are presented in this report. 

We conclude that conducting a national survey of immigrants is feasible, although 
expensive, and can provide reliable answers to critical immigration policy questions, 
including the issue of undocumented immigration. Surely such an effort would pre- 
sent unique challenges in personnel recruitment, multilingual questionnaire devel- 
opment, and field monitoring. But at every level, the public debate on immigration 
does need the new data that a specially designed national survey can provide. 

The project was funded by the Ford Foundation and by the Center for Research on 
Immigration Policy, The latter, created in February 1988, first focused on assessing 
the implementation and effects of the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986. 
It then began to study the larger, continuing questions of integration of immigrants 
into the economic, social, and political life of the receiving country and to assess the 
demands immigrants are placing on its institutions, including schools, post- 
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secondary educational institutions, and local governments. The center also has ex- 
amined the link between immigration and key foreign and international policy issues 
associated with a potential North American economic integration and with the fun- 
damental changes brought about by European integration and the liberalization and 
restructuring in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union. 

The center also disseminates and exchanges information concerning immigration 
and immigrant policies. Researchers interested in receiving publications or in at- 
tending working groups and conferences should address inquiries to: 

Georges Vernez 

Director, Center for Research on Immigration Policy 
RAND 

1700 Main Street 

P.O. Box 2138 

Santa Monica, CA 90407 
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SUMMARY 



Immigration to the United States poses major challenges to society — and it is clearly 
a force on the rise. As the nation debates how immigrants affect society and the 
economy and how best to absorb them, participants at every level need more infor- 
mation about immigrants and how they affect the national life. Current data sources 
simply do not provide the range and kinds of information they need. 

Researchers and policymakers cannot rely on case studies, convenience-sample sur- 
veys, and indirect estimates. They need entirely new data. To provide the statistical 
confidence necessary for important policy decisions, the new data must come from a 
large number of immigrants. To shed light on the diverse populations now entering 
the United States, the data must be drawn from several different ethnic and regional 
groups. And to describe the complex, long-term process of immigrant adaptation — 
which almost certainly involves major changes in social-service needs and economic 
contributions — the data should cover several points over time. Only data like these 
can finally provide reliable guidance for policy that covers the flow of immigrants, 
the nature and needs of immigrants themselves, and their effects on society. 

The most effective way of collecting such data would be a new national survey of 
immigrants. However, some have argued that a large-scale survey of immigrants — 
particularly one aimed at describing changes over time — may not be feasible. It is 
likely to be difficult and expensive and raises many challenges in design and imple- 
mentation: for example, identifying immigrant households, overcoming language 
barriers, and getting adequate response rates. 

To see whether such problems can, in fact, be overcome, we undertook a pilot study: 
the Los Angeles Community Survey (LACS) of Salvadorans and Filipinos, conducted 
in 199L This report describes in detail the nature and results of that survey. This 
summaiy focuses more on the implications and recommendations for future 
surveys. 

A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE LACS 

Our pilot effort faced many of the same challenges, albeit on a smaller scale, that a 
national survey would confront: deciding which immigrant populations to survey, 
recruiting and training bilingual staff, identifying neighborhoods where populations 
of interest are concentrated, developing and testing culturally appropriate survey 
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instruments that can answer questions of concern, identifying individuals who qual- 
ify for the sample, locating the qualified respondents again for a seconJ interview, 
attempting to collect potentially sensitive information, and dealing with issues that 
arise in conducting the survey in several different immigrant communities at the 
same time. 

We chose to survey Salvadorans and Filipinos f( r several reasons. First, they repre- 
sent the two continents from which most immigran is now come to the United States. 
Second, these populations are expected to grow, r^nd they include recent arrivals as 
well as long-time residents. Third, they have not been extensively studied. 

In developing the specific content of the survey, we focused on ascertaining and 
documenting the following: immigration status (e.g., undocumented, temporary 
protective status, IRCA legalized, legal resident), employment experiences, public 
and social service needs and use, tax contributions, family composition, language 
ability and use, and educational expectations and achievements. 

The pilot survey had two phases: (1) a neighborhood screening to identify eligible 
respondents, and (2) the main interview with these eligible respondents. Eligible 
households for the pilot study were identified using a short screening questionnaire 
in five Los Angeles County neighborhoods that had high concentrations of Sal- 
vadorans and Filipinos, according to 'ata from the 1980 Census.^ The sample was 
designed to yield at least 600 randomly selected Filipinos and Salvadorans (a total of 
300 from each group). About 6,300 households were screened during a five-week 
period from May to June 1991 to identify eligible respondents (adults age 18 to 64 
\*^ho were born in El Salvador or tlie Philippines); 1,161 eligible respondents were 
identified. If a household contained more than one eligible respondent, one was 
randomly selected and asked to participate in a one-hour, in-home interview admin- 
istered by a bilingual interviewer several months after the initial screening. 

Both the screener and the main interview questionnaires were translated into Span- 
ish and Tagalog.2 They included a broad range of questions about th<=^ respondent 
and his/her family and their experiences living and working in the United States. 
The main questionnaire asked about the respondent's. schooling and work history, 
migration history and status, family size and composition, the family's use of health 
care and public services, and the family's housing and expenses. Several items in the 
survey were highly sensitive, including questions about tlie respondent's legal 
(immigration) status, family income, and taxes. The designated respondent also 
served as a proxy for other family members, since he/she was asked to provide fairly 
detailed information about the entire family. 

Over a five-week survey period from August to September 1991, a team of 35 
bilingual interviewers completed iiiterviews with 655 respondents, inxluding 382 Sal- 
vadorans and 273 Filipinos. With respect to the pilot survey costs, the total cost per 



^The relevant information from the 1990 Census was not available when we selected our sample. 
^Tagalog is the principal dialect of Pilipino, the tiationai language of the Philippines and the main 
languai^e of Filipinos in Los Angeles. 
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complete case, counting the screening and main interview phase, was roughly $545 
per interview (total data collection costs divided by the number of completed main 
interviews). This includes data collection and processing costs, as well as field man- 
agement and pretesting costs. Il does not include the costs of analyzing the data. 

ENCOURAGING RESULTS 

There are certainly real differences in size, duration, and cost between the pilot study 
and a national survey. Nevertheless, the LACS demonstrated that a survey designed 
specifically to provide useful data on immigrant families and their adaptation pro- 
cesses is feasible. The LACS illustrated that feasibility in various ways. For example: 

• It obtained useful information from eleven-year-old census data for targeting 
high-concentration sample areas. 

• It successfully recruited and trained bilingual survey staff. 

• It enlisted the cooperation of Filipino and Salvadoran respondents at acceptable 
rates. (The refusal rates were 5 percent for the Salvadoran and 8 percent for the 
Filipino sample, rates comparable to those for personal interviews in urban 
settings.) 

• It elicited responses to sensitive questions, including immigration status, that are 
critical for developing and assessing policy. 

As the report demonstrates, the data collected were reasonably complete and reliable 
and could be used to address four questions central to the policy debate: How do 
groups of immigrants differ from one another on the dimensions of focus in the sur- 
vey? How does immigration status affect use of public and social services? How does 
immigration status affect tax filings and withdrawal of payroll taxes? How does pol- 
icy affect immigration status? The reader is referred to Chapter Five of this report for 
a discussion of how the information collected can be used to answer key public pol- 
icy questions. 

Other aspects of the survey and its outcomes have implications for the design and 
implementation of future surveys, including a national survey of immigrants. 

LESSONS THAT MAY GUIDE A NATIONAL SURVEY OF IMMIGRANTS 

Besides showing \hat immigrant surveys can provide critical policy-relevant data, the 
LACS suggests important lessons about survey design and procedures. 

Problems Specific to Immigrant Surveys 

We learned a great deal from the pilot study about the similarities and differences in 
conducting surveys of the general population and surveys of immigrants. All com- 
plex personal interview studies that require large, primarily new, intervievdng staffs 
face similar challenges. The most common problems are the following: 
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• Finding enough qualified interviewer applicants, particularly if special skills/ 
characteristics, such as bilingtaalism, are needed. 

• Finding local residents who are willing to work as interviewers in high-crime 
inner cities. 

• Keeping interviewers motivated to complete tlieir assignments. 

• Mounting effective co nmunity outreach activities to solicit support for the sur- 
vey from community leaders and local residents. 

• Designing effective training programs for complicated questionnaires and com- 
plex field procedures. 

• Hiring a sufficient number of experienced supervisors. 

• Implementing appropriate quality control checks, especially for new staff, 
throughout the fieldwork to gauge interviewer performance and data quality. 

Despite the similarities, immigrant surveys have unique aspects that make the data 
collection management tasks (recruitment, training, supervision, and quality con- 
trol) considerably more complicated and time-consuming to implement success- 
fully. Many of these aspects are related to cultural and linguistic differences. 

Recommendations for Survey Procedures 

The pilot survey revealed several critical research issues that mxist be addressed to 
ensure the success of future surveys of immigrant populations. 

L Identifying a sample of immigrants. There is a serious potential pitfall in the 
sampling process that must be avoided to ensure the success of sampling proce- 
dures. It is crucial to list and screen all addresses in target areas, especially many 
hidden apartment units that may not be easily visible from the street and are likely to 
house one or more immigrant families. The failure to properly list addresses for 
immigrant samples can lead to a serious undercount of immigrants, especially those 
who are undocumented. 

To minimize these listing problems, future surveys should 

• Use a team of bilingual field interviewers, who are comfortable working in the 
target areas, to complete both the listing activities and the actual screening and 
interviewing. 

• Validate a random percentage of each lister's work to ensure the accuracy of the 
listings before the actual fieldwork begins. 

• Provide adequate training for interviewers on field listing so that they can iden- 
tify potential listing problems when they are in the field. 

2. Developing £md testing questionnaires suitable for administration with different 
inmiigrant groups. The der'gn and testing of effective instruments in several Ian- 
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guages is time-consuming and requires close collaboration between the design team, 
the translators, and outside consultants. 

• The designers should consider translatability of measures during the early stages 
of instrument design, so that the English and non-English questionnaires are 
developed in parallel. 

• The survey should hire highly skilled translators who are familiar with the study 
population(s) and the spoken language they use, and have some familiarity with 
survey research, to work closely with the survey team during the design and test- 
ing process and during the preparation of the final version of all survey materials. 

• All survey instruments should be pretested extensively in all languages with 
respondents from the target groups, using multiple pretesting methods, as ap- 
propriate. 

• Bihngual interviewers who are representative of the immigrant populations that 
v^ll be included in the study should conduct the testing of translated instru- 
ments. 

• Bilingual members of the survey design team should attend some of the pretest 
interviews to observe the interviewer-respondent interactions as the translated 
instruments are being tested in the field. 

A random percentage of test interviews should be observed by a bilingual field 
supervisor (this step could be incorporated into field validation) to monitor respon- 
dent reaction to the translated ir^^/viiaments. It would also be useful to collect sys- 
tematic data from interviewers about their perceptions of how well the translated in- 
struments really worked. Results from both these steps would improve researchers' 
understanding of whether the translated instruments meet the design objective. 

3. Recruiting and retaining a high-quality bilingual field staff. Without a highly 
skilled and committed bilingual field inteiviewing staff, suiveys of immigrant popu- 
lations whose first language is not English cannot be successfully implemented. The 
LACS staffs performance exceeded our expectations and is largely responsible for 
the survey's success. Our ability to successfully recruit and retain a large bilingual 
staff throughout the field period rested on four key ele;nents: 

• We identified a qualified pool of bilingual intP' viewers from the same immigrant 
groups that were included in the study. 

• We conducted extensive training sessions on the background and purpose of the 
study, aggressively so^ 1ted feedback from interviewers about their concerns, 
and gave them an oppo. tunity to ask questions until they were comfortable with 
the project and their role as interviewers. 

• The interviewers saw themselves as members of the research team and were 
dedicated to making the project a success. They were convinced that the survey 
might have a future positive effect on the Salvadoran and Filipino communities. 
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• Interviewers were convinced that RAND's confidentiality assurances were real 
and that they were not putting the respondents at risk. 

To give added assurance to potential interviewers and respondents about the 
researchers' commitment to data safeguarding, we strongly recommend that future 
studies apply for a Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS) confidential- 
ity certificate that will guarantee that individual data vvdll be prote led from 
subpoena. Although we did not have such a certificate for the pilot study (we did not 
receive approval in time for the pilot), past RAND survey experiences suggest that it 
is an especially effective device in persuading interviewers and respondents about 
researchers' ability to protect the privacy of survey data. 

4. Obtaining high survey participation and retention rates. The ultimate success of 
future surveys obviously dep( nds on obtaining high response rates and retention 
rates among immigrants. Besides some of the measures already discussed, we think 
that future efforts to maximize response rates should include the following addi- 
tional components: 

• Appropriate respondent incentive payments. 

• Innovative procedures for gaining access to locked/security buildings when 
apartment managers refuse to allow interviewers to enter. 

• Tracking highly mobile immigrant groups. 

5. Desiguijrtg effective field management procedures. Managing field operations for 
a large-scale immigrant survey, especially one that includes multiple language 
groups, poses several unique challenges for the survey management team because of 
(1) the need for bilingual field supervisors (as well as interviewers); (2) the need to 
recruit and train a large field staff, typically inexperienced interviewers for whom 
English is their second language; and (3) the need to screen large samples of house- 
holds to identify eligible respondents. 

In planning future immigrant surveys, we recommend that the following elements be 
included in the field management plans: 

• Recruit enough bilingual supervisors and validators so that the supervisory staff 
is sufficiently large to monitor the quality of interviewers' work. 

• Use a mixed-mode approach to randomly and quickly validate a percentage of 
each interviewer's work and provide feedback to interviewers. 

• Edit and code incoming completed cases on an ongoing basis to pinpoint inter- 
viewer errors as sc on as possible. 

• Conduct in-home observations for a random percentage of all interviewers' work 
to judge interviewer performance. 

• Organize activities so that supervisors can maintain frequent personal contact 
(e.g., weeRly meetings) with interviewers throughout the survey period. 
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• Provide ongoing opportunities for the entire staff to meet in groups to share 
information about their experiences and concerns. 

Effective field management of immigrant surveys requires supervisors to establish a 
good working relationship with the bilingual interviewers, one in which they are 
comfortable talking about their experiences — both negative and positive. The 
supervisors must be perceived as sensitive and responsive to the cultural differences 
and concerns of the interviewers. Good communication channels between the 
supervisory staff and the field interviewers are, therefore, essential to the successful 
implementation of any future surveys of immigrants, 

THE GAME IS WORTH THE CANDLE 

A new study of the type we propose would require a great deal of time, mov»ey, and 
expertise. Major investments are required in the personnel, advanced planning, and 
surveillance needed to conduct a survey in immigrant neighborhoods. Bilingual 
interviewers and immigrant resucndents require considerable time to complete in- 
terview tasks with which other populations may already be familiar. Addressing ethi- 
cal concerns about privacy and confidentiality may require more time than is often 
taken in the course of current survey research efforts, and so may allowing for cul- 
turally appropriate behavior. As a resu': of these factors, LACS interviewers spent 
close to four hours per completed case to locate respondents and conduct a one- 
hour interview. This does not include the time for interviewer training or field 
supervision. 

A rough cost estimate based on our experience in Los Angeles suggests that prepar- 
ing and conducting the initial interview for a survey of 9,000 immigrants in nine sites 
across the country would cost about $6 million. However, survey costs would surely 
be low compared to the potential costs that immigration may impose, or even to the 
costs of programs intended to address immigration issues. 

For policymakers seeking to understand the effects of immigration on society, even 
the most extensive survey is no panacea. The issues are so complex, and 
the concerns and relationships so varied, that no single effort can resolve them all. 
But at every level, the public debate does need new data. Understanding the social 
effects of immigration policy means understanding how immigrants adapt to life in 
the United States. Only a large, specially designed survey can provide this under- 
standing. 
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Chapter One 



INTRODUCTION 



Immigration to the United States already poses major challenges to society — and it is 
clearly a force on the rise. As the nation debates how immigrants affect society and 
the economy and how best to absorb them, participants at every level need more 
information about immigrants and their effects on the national life. Is immigration a 
positive forceV Whom does it benefit? Who bears its costs? How much of the result- 
ing stress can local communities absorb? What public policies, if any, can help the 
nation's newest residents become successful members of the larger community? 

Current data sources simply do not provide the information needed to answer such 
questions. Researchers and policymakers cannot rely on case studies, convenience- 
sample surveys, and indirect estimates. They need entirely new data. To provide the 
statistical confidence necessary for important policy decisions, the new data must 
come from a large number of immigrants. To shed light on the diverse populations 
now entering the United States, the data must be drawn from several different ethnic 
and regional groups. And to describe the complex, long-term process of immigrant 
adaptation — which almost certainly involves major changes in social-service needs 
and economic contributions — the -"iata should cover several points over time. Only 
data like these can finally provide reliable guidance for an immigration policy that 
covers both the flow of immigrants and the nature and needs of immigrants them- 
selves. 

WHY WE NEED A NEW NATIONAL SURVEY OF IMMIGRANTS 

The most effective way of collecting such data is a new national survey of immi- 
grants. However, some have argued that a large-scale survey of immigrants — par- 
ticularly one aimed at describing changes over time — may not be feasible. It is likely 
to be difficult and expensive and raises many challenges for design and implementa- 
tion, for example, identifying immigrant households, overcoming language barriers, 
and getting adequate response rates. To see whether such problems can, in fact, be 
overcome, we undertook a pilot study: the Los Angeles Community Survey (LACS), 
of Salvadorans and Filipinos, conducted in 1991. 
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PURPOSES AND STRUCTURE OF THE REPORT 

The purposes of this report are threefold: (1) to address key methodological issues in 
conducting a large-scale immigrant survey by describing the design, implementa- 
tion, and field results of the LACS; (2) to demonstrate that such a survey can supply 
data needed to guide immigration and immigrant policy; and (3) to point out lessons 
learned from the LACS that can inform design and implementation of a national 
survey. To these ends, the report is structured as follows: 

In Chapter Two, we discuss the issues facing policymakers and the reasons why a 
new data-collection effort is imperative to address those issues. 

Chapter Three describes the lACS and how we approached design and implementa- 
tion challenges for a large-scale immigrant survey: For example, what are the unique 
survey design and operational issues that must be considered in planning immigrant 
surveys? Can a large, bilingual field interviev^ang staff be successfully recruited, 
trained, and supervised? How much effort is involved in selecting an area probability 
sample of different immigrant groups? 

Chapter Four reports on the experiences and field results of the sui-vey and how they 
answer other questions critical for considering the feasibility of a national immigrant 
survey: What kinds of household screening procedures work? What kinds of partici- 
pation and response rates can be expected from immigrants? Can complete and 
reliable data be collected from immigrants, especially sensitive information about 
their legal status and tracking data for possible follow-ups over time? 

In Chapter Five, we describe survey I'esults in the context of policy questions that the 
data allow policymakers to explore. This exercise demonstrates how important it is 
to distinguish among immigrant groups in formulating immigrant policies, since 
different groups have different needs and present different policy challenges. 

Chapter Six summarizes both our methodological and substantive conclusions and 
discusses what we have learned that can provide guidance for a future national im- 
migrant survey. 
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Chapter Two 

POLICY CONTEXT AND DATA NEEDS FOR ASSESSING 

THE EFFECTS OF IMMIGRATION 



Although the United States has an explicit immigration policy, it has rarely explicitly 
addressed issues of immigrant policy, such as housing, language, educational, and 
other assistance programs designed to help immigrants become full, participating 
members of the community. For example, recent changes in immigration laws, 
including the Immigration Reform and Control Act (IRCA) of 1986 and the 1990 im- 
migration quota changes, have focused on changing or modifying the flow of people 
into the United States, As a nation, however, we are increasingly ambivalent about 
the nature and level of direct assistance that these immigrants should receive to facil- 
itate their adjustment to life in the United States. 

Other countries (e.g., Canada, Israel, and France) with high immigration rates have 
explicit policies and programs to help immigrants adjust to life in their new countries 
(U.S. GAO, 1992), But few data are currently available to answer the many questions 
relevant for assessing whether the United States should develop explicit immigrant 
policies, much less what such policies would be. In this chapter we discuss the policy 
issues briefly, what questions must be answered, and why current data sources are 
unequal to the task. 

THE CHALLENGES FOR POLICY 
Expanding Immigration Flows 

Immigration has reemerged as a major challenge for U.S, social policy. During the 
past decade, changes in immigration law expanded the number of government- 
sanctioned immigrants allowed to enter and stay in the United States (Rolph, 1992), 
In addition, undocumented immigration appears to have continued unabated, de- 
spite laws against hiring undocumented workers (Woodrow and Passel, 1990; Crane 
et al„ 1990), These flows will probably expand through the rest of this decade 
(Vernez, 1992), And despite the current recession, the United States continues to be 
an attractive destination; immigrants motivated by family unification or political and 
ethnic violence are seldom discouraged by U,S. economic conditions. 

Recent immigration is already having substantial effects on the nation's demo- 
graphic makeup (Vernez, 1992). Between 1980 and 1990, the number of foreign-born 
residents in the United States increased by 8.7 million. For some areas the impact 
has been proportionately greater. In Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas, Houston, 
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and Miami, foreign-born residents novj make up between a fifth and a third of the 
total population. And numbers alone understate the impact; recent flows have 
brought the most diverse group of immigrants since the early 1900s — many of them 
with relatively low levels of education — sharply increasing the challenge to schools 
and other agencies that must communicate in dozens of languages and with differing 
levels of sophistication (Portes and Rumbaut, 1990; McDonnell and Hill, 1992). 

Growing Public Impact 

The present wave of immigrants poses challenges at every level of government. 
Given the growing proportions of Latinos and Asians in the U.S. population, for 
example, and given increasir -et^ional economic integration (e.g., the North 
American Free Trade Agreemt )uld national policymakers negotiate new 

agreements on regional labor markets and immigration flows? At the state and local 
levels, resource and equity concerns are more immediate. On one hand, high con- 
cent^^ations of immigrants — who work for relatively low wages and who compete for 
jobs and public benefits — stress local jurisdictions and the social fabric of the com- 
munity (Vernez, 1992). On the other hand, they may fill low-wage and difficult jobs 
that few natives want. Immigrants' concentration in urban centers and their rela- 
tively high fertility rates add to concerns over the future of American cities, especially 
because it is the federal government that controls immigrant flow — not the localities 
most sharply affected. 

In the resulting policy debates, immigration elicits intensely emotional responses. 
Especially in times of recession, tensions surrounding the issue have resulted in 
hostility and occasional violence or civic unrest (Vernez, 1993). The nation has 
sometimes even effectively closed its doors to newcomers. On the other hand, in a 
nation created and re-created by waves of immigrants, there is a strong belief that 
newcomers' talents, energy, and hopes for a better life reinforce the American dream, 
actually enriching our economy and culture. 

Facing difficult questions in this highly charged context, policymakers are handi- 
capped because so little is actually known about today's immigrants and their costs 
and contributions to American society. The United States does not collect the infor- 
mation needed to guide immigration policy, or even to measure its consequences 
(Vernez and McCarthy, 1990). Policymakers will need to make fundamental deci- 
sions: How many immigrants can the nation productively absorb? What types of 
immigrants should be encouraged? Should the government help immigrants adjust 
to life in the United States? If so, which ones and how? In making these decisions, 
policymakers need some basic information about the impacts of immigration and 
answers to questions such as the following: 

• To what extent and how fast do immigrants become culturally and economically 
integrated into mainstream America? 

• How do immigrants move into better-paying, more stable jobs? What factors — 
vocational training, formal education, learning English, personal contacts, or 
changing immigration status — should policies emphasize? 
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• How do immigrants invest in education and other skills? Do they help meet criti- 
cal labor shortages (another key goal of current policy)? 

• Do immigrants create jobs for others or displace native workers? 

• Do immigrants use public support to get on their feet initially or do they become 
dependent upon it? 

• How do kinship networks operate in family reunification— a major goal of U.S. 
policy — and what does this imply about future demand for immigration? 

• What fiscal burden does immigration create and how is it shared among levels oi 
governments, immigrants, and others? 

• How do the number and composition of immigrants and economic conditions 
affect the answers to the questions outlined above? 

THE NEED FOR BETTER DATA 

Unfortunately, the data now collected cannot adequately answer these basic ques- 
tions. Four major substantive and methodological limitations plague studies of im- 
migrants to the United States. 

First, studies using data sets of national scope (e.g., decennial census, Current Popu- 
lation Survey, Survey of Income and Program Participation) generally have not 
focused on immigrant policy issues. Thus, they provide limited information about 
the characteristics, behavior, and needs of immigrants because they do not ade- 
quately identify this population. Often, the numbers of immigrants covered are too 
small for useful analyses. 

Second, vrith the exceptions of some local convenience-sample surveys, surveys typi- 
cally have not distinguished legal from undocumented immigrants, nor have they 
collected data on immigrant status among legal residents. Restrictions on the use of 
some public services by some immigrants (e.g., the undocumented, amnestied im- 
migrants) may affect their expectations, needs, and use of a broad array of services, 
including health, education, welfare, legal, and social services. By contrast, in Cali- 
fornia, immigrant women are eligible for prenatal care regardless of their legal status, 
yet many of them may not use diis service. Because programs extending prenaf^l 
care to the undocumented ultimately save local and state governments health-care 
dollars, it is vital to encourage their use. But without data that distinguish docu- 
mented from undocumented immigrants, policymakers cannot tell whether public 
programs are having their intended effects. 

Third, studies typically have not collected data (longitudinal or retrospective) that 
permit examination of changes over time, especially changes that have occurred 
from one generation to the next. Questions about how immigrants affect society are 
intrinsically dynamic. They need data on three types of changes: cohort effects 
(differences between waves of immigrants entering the United States at different 
periods), individual changes (changes over time experienced by each immigrant), 
and generational changes (differences between immigrants and their offspring). The 
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few existing efforts that sample enough immigrants to be useful are either one-time 
surveys (which obviously cannot describe change over time) or conducted so infre- 
quently that important changes are essentially ignored and causal relationships can- 
not be identified. 

Fourth, most national data sets that have been major sources of information about 
immigrants (e.g., decennial census) have not used appropriate translations of the 
survey instrument for respondents with limited English skills. Many national surveys 
rely upon in-field translations of the English questionnaire and, hence, may yield 
data of uncertain quality on groups for whom English is not their first language. On- 
the-spot translations by interviewers or household members are inadequate for 
assuring comparability of data across language groups — or even within them. The 
absence of translated survey instruments may also result in samples that under- 
represent those who do not speak English. 

To see the combined effect of these shortcomings in design and procedure, consider 
the major data sources that immigration analyses are now forced to rely on: 

The decennial census, which provides the data most commonly used to describe 
immigrants, identifies immigrants by country of birth,^ but it provides no informa- 
tion about legal immigration status. The census also provides only a snapshot of the 
population every ten years, rather than the connected series of data over time that is 
needed to understand the dynamic process by which immigrants adapt. Although 
census data provide a limited capacity to compare foreign-born groups by the num- 
ber of years they have lived in the United States, they do not allow researchers to 
examine the individual and family dynamics that are critical for answering such basic 
questions as how immigrants move into better jobs. Finally, the census does not 
cover immigrants who have returned to their home countries. Data about such 
individuals can indicate which support services are effective and which are not. They 
can also help develop a consensus about whether and when interventions are 
needed. 

The Current Population Survey (CPS) has been used to estimate immigrants' labor 
force participation and family income. But because so few immigrants are included 
in each survey, analysts must combine information for several different years. This, 
combined with some of the flaws noted for census data, makes CPS data largely 
inadequate for understanding the adaptation process. 

National sample survey ejforts, such as the General Social Surveys, the National 
Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Market Participation, the National Longitudinal Sur- 
vey of Youth, and High School and Beyond, often collect data on useful topics, but 
they rarely include enough immigrants for meaningful analysis. The Survey of 
Income and Program Participation, the Survey of Income and Education, and the 
Panel Study of Income Dynamics also suffer from inadequate numbers of immi- 
grants in their samples. 



This approach misclassifies citizens born abroad. 
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Existing data sets cannot guide immigration policy. Although their collection efforts 
could conceivably be changed to provide more useful data on immigrants, an 
entirely new survey— designed specifically to give policymakers the information they 
need — would be more effective. Such an effort is clearly the best way to obtain data 
on large samples of immigrants at several points in time. It would also be a very 
effective way of addressing the problems of language and immigrant-specific data 
present in most current surveys. 

Such a survey, especially on the national level, presents real methodological chal- 
lenges. In the next two chapters we shall discuss these challenges. 
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Chapter Three 



PILOT SURVEY DEVELOPMENT, PROCEDURES, AND STAFFING 



OVERVIEW 

Our pilot effort faced many of the same challenges that a national survey would con- 
front, though on a smaller scale: deciding which immigrant populations to survey, 
recruiting and training bilingual staff, identifying neighborhoods where populations 
of interest are concentrated, developing and testing culturally appropriate survey 
instruments that can answer questions of concern, identifying individuals who qual- 
ify for the sample (which we accomplished using a short, separately administered 
screener), locating the same respondents again for a second interview, attempting to 
collect potentially sensitive information, and dealing udth issues that arise in con- 
ducting the survey in several different immigrant communities at the same time. 

We chose to survey Salvadorans and Filipinos for several reasons: (1) they represent 
the two continents from which most immigrants now come to the United States; 
(2) these populations are expected to grow, and they include recent arrivals as well as 
long-time residents; and (3) they have not been extensively studied. In developing 
the specific content of the survey, we focused on ascertaining and documenting the 
follovdng: 

• Immigration status (e.g., undocumented, temporary protected status, IRCA legal- 
ized, legal resident) and immigration history. 

• Employment experiences, wages, and skills both before and after migration to 
the United States. 

• Service needs and use for a broad range of public services, including health care, 
mental health, education, welfare, legal, and social services. 

• contributions. 

• Family composition and economic tr?aisfers among non-coresident family mem- 
bers (including those in the home country). 

• Use and ability level of English and of the home-country language (Spanish or 
Tagalog). 

• Educational expectations and achievements of the immigrants themselves and 
their children. 
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The pilot survey had two phases: (1) a neighborhood screening to identify eligible 
respondents and (2) the main interview with these respondents. (The screener 
questionnaire, the main interview questionnaire, and the show cards for the latter 
are reproduced in Appendices A, B, and C, respectively.) Although, conceptually, the 
main questionnaire could have been administered immediately following the admin- 
istration of the screener, the separation of these two efforts had several advantages 
for our pilot survey: 

• Coming back several months later gave us the opportunity to address and gain 
insight into issues associated with fielding a follow-up survey. 

• We could separate the training for the two parts of the survey, each of which, as 
noted below, entailed considerable effort. Our own and the interviewers' experi- 
ences during tiie screening phase gave us all a much better idea of what to expect 
during the main interview phase and to design training for that phase accord- 
ingly. 

• We were able to adjust our sampling plans regarding which cases to pursue for 
the main interview to the number of potentially eligible cases that were screened. 

Eligible households for the pilot study were identified using a short screening ques- 
tionnaire in five Los Angeles County neighborhoods that had high concentrations of 
Salvadorans and Filipinos, according to data from the 1980 Census.^ The sample was 
designed to yield at least 600 randomly selected Filipinos and Salvadorans (a total of 
300 from each group). About 6,300 households were screened during a five-week 
period from May to June 1991 to identify eligible respondents (adults age 18 to 64 
who were born in El Salvador or the Philippines); 1,161 eligible respondents were 
identified. If a household contained more than one eligible respondent, one v:^s 
randomly selected (using the last-birthday method)^ and asked to participate in a 
one-hour, in-home interview administered by a bilingual interviewer several months 
after the initial screening. 

Like the screener, the questionnaire for the main interview was translated into Span- 
ish and Tagalog.^ li included a broad range of questions about the respondent and 
his/her family and their experiences living and working in the United States. The 
main questionnaire asked about the respondent's schooling and work history, mi- 
gration history and status, family size and composition, the family's use of health 
care and public services, and the family's housing and expenses. Several items in the 
survey were highly sensitive, including questions about the respondent's legal 
(immigration) status, family income, and taxes. The designated respondent also 



^The relevant information from the 1990 Census was not available when we selected our sample. 

^Recently, many researchers have used birthday selection methods to randomly select respondents within 
sampling units (Lavarkas. 1987; Oldenick, Sorenson, Tuchfarber, and Bishop, 1985; O'Rourke and Blair, 
1983; Salmon and Nichols, 1983). These methods either ask for the person within the sampling unit whose 
birthday was most recent or ask for the person who will have the next birthday. Because these birthday 
selection methods are nonintrusive, not time-consuming, and easy for interviewers to use, they are one of 
the most frequently used methods for random respondent selection. 

^Tagalog is the principal dialect of Pilipino, the national language of the Philippines and the main 
language of Filipinos in Los Angeles. 
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served as a proxy for other family members since he/she was asked to provide fairly 
detailed information about the entire family. 

Over a five-week survey period from August to September 1991, a team of 35 bi- 
lingual interviewers completed interviews with 655 respondents, including 382 Sal- 
vadorans and 273 Filipinos. 

In this chapter we describe the procedures that we used during the pilot survey to (1) 
develop and translate the survey instruments, (2) sample eligible Filipino and 
Salvadoran immigrants in Los Angebs County, and (3) recruit, train, and supervise a 
bilingual interviewing staff. 

DESIGNING, TRANSLATING, AND TESTING THE QUESTIONNAIRES 

For each of the subject areas listed above, we reviewed existing questionnaires (e.g., 
for the decennial census, CPS, other surveys of immigrants) for ideas about specific 
question wording that might elicit the necessary information. We then translated 
both the screener and the main interview (as well as all field materials) into Spanish 
and Tagalog and pretested the translated instruments as well as the English versions. 

This process required considerable work and attention to fine nuances in language to 
translate and pretest the questionnaires and culturally appropriate instruments (and 
associated field materials), in multiple languages (English, Spanish, and Tagalog) and 
on the same approximate schedule. Following usual research practice, we used the 
double translation technique (also called "back translation"). In this process. Trans- 
lator A translates the original English version of the survey into the language of the 
target group. Then, Translator B translates the instrument back into English. The 
two English versions are compared to identify inconsistencies. If differences are 
found, the researcher overseeing the activity consults mth both translators to reach a 
consensus about the best alternative, given the research objectives and characteris- 
tics of the study population (expected educational level, possible regional variations 
in language use). 

To ensure that the pilot survey instmrnents were properly translated and that inter- 
viewers would be comfortable using them, we included a core group of the best 
interviewers for both language groups in the questionnaire translation and pretesting 
processes. We started with the traditional one-on-one pretest interviews vdth friends 
and acquaintances of the interviewers. In addition, we conducted several interviews 
with randomly selected respondents not known to the interviewers. After these pro- 
cedures, we conducted group debriefing sessions with the interviewers and project 
staff and completed a question-by-question review of the translations. We worked in 
small groups to pinpoint areas where there was agreement about a translation prob- 
lem, and then we retranslated questions as needed through a "group consensus 
development" approach. These efforts, while time-consuming, proved to be quite 
successful. After pretesting and refining the translations, we (and the interviewers) 
were reasonably confident about their quality. 

We found that the Spanish translation and testing work were much more m- r^nge- 
able than the Tagalog translation. There were two main reasons. First, *^ ot our 
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field supervisors and one of the principal investigators were bilingual in Spanish and 
English, and the former is a skilled translator. The bilingual field supervisor was also 
available to help with last-minute questionnaire changes and to translate the large 
volume of field materials into Spanish (letters, brochures, flyers, thank-you cards, 
change-of-address cards, question-and-answer sheets, show cards for the question- 
naire, etc.), which minimized our reliance on an outside translator. 

Second, the Spanish questionnaire was translated by someone who had successfully 
translated previous RAND surveys, so we had some shared understanding of what 
was expected with regard to degree of formality/informality and desired reading level 
for the target population. 

respect to the Tagalog translation, no one on the survey team other than the 
interviewers could read or speak Tagalog, which meant that we had to rely exclu- 
sively on outside translators and use interviewers to help validate the accuracy of the 
translation. We were unable to find a professional Tagalog translator with survey 
experience who also met our other work requirements."* After investigating several 
translation options, we opted for an agency to do the Tagalog translation. 

As a test case, we asked the agency to translate the short screener interview into 
Tagalog before we made a final decision about using it for the longer, more complex, 
main questionnaire. This screening strategy paid off because the original screener 
translation was unusable: The interviewing staff described it as "literary" and 
"biblical" in style, not merely too formal. Fortunately, our staff included a Tagalog- 
speaking clerk, who was able to translate the screener to the satisfaction of the inter- 
viewers. 

In retrospect, the overall questionnaire design process could have been improved if 
(1) more time had been allocated to pretesting and revising both the screener and 
main interview questionnaires in all three languages, including testing of individual 
items as well as the overall instrument in one-on-one interviews and in focus groups; 
and (2) translatability of questions was considered as measures were being devel- 
oped, rather than after the design was completed in English. In most cases this can 
be accomplished if the research staff includes individuals familiar with the language 
and culture of the target populations from the beginning of the questionnaire design. 

DRAWING A REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLE OF IMMIGRANTS 
Issues in Dravdng a Sample of Immigrants 

Immigrants represent only a small share of the total population, and a sampling 
frame identifying them is not available.^ Assembling a sample by randomly selecting 
households (especially nationwide), screening them to identify immigrants, and then 



'^The other requirements were access to a word processor that was compatible with RAND"s system, to 
minimize the production typing work and costs, and ability to provide quick turnaround, e.g., 10 days for 
the questionnaire for the n^ain interview. 

^In the United States we do not have good information (e.g., population registers) to use as a sampling 
frame. 
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administering the main questionnaire only to immigrants would be extremely 
expensive. Targeting areas of immigrant concentration focuses resources and in- 
creases suwey efficiency. 

Any survey of immigrants requires a basic decision: should we sample from all 
foreign-born residents or only from certain immigrant communities? Focusing on a 
few carefully chosen groups permits larger subsamples from each country of origin — 
and allows for useful comparisons. But which groups to survey? Several factors must 
be considered. Survey designers might choose one group whose migration was 
motivated primarily by economic forces and another composed largely of political 
refugees, and compare the two. Language group may also influence tlie choice. For 
example, because we conducted the LACS in Spanish, we could have interviewed 
people from a number of different countries in Latin America. Our Tagalog ques- 
tionnaire, in contrast, was usable only with Filipino immigrants. A new immigrant 
survey should probably include a Spanish-language sample and several Asian- 
language groups. One of the criteria we used to select study populations was the 
likelihood of additional large-scale immigration to the Los Angeles region. The Sal- 
vadoran and Filipino populations met this criterion. 

Ideally one would like to have a representative sample of all members of the selected 
immigrant communities. Without a good sampling frame, however, our two alterna- 
tives were to do our own listing of addresses in the target area or to conduct a 
random-digit dialing of phone numbers in the target area. A telephone survey did 
not seem appropriate for interviewing immigrants both because of the likelihood 
that many immigrants might not have telephones (and hence could not be included 
in the sample) and because we felt person-to-person interviews and the use of show 
cards would greatly enhance the interviewers' ability to develop rapport with^the 
respondents and to solicit answers to potentially sensitive questions. Given our 
conclusion that the best way to develop a sampling frame for drawing a representa- 
tive sample of Filipinos and Salvadorans was to do our own listing of addresses, it 
would have been prohibitively expensive to try to draw a true random sample of all 
Filipinos and Salvadorans in Los Angeles. 

How We Drew the LACS Sample of Immigrants 

We originally planned to have a mix of purposively and randomly selected block 
groups within areas that have high densities of Filipinos and Salvadorans. However, 
for reasons described below, we ended up not interviewing households in the ran- 
domly selected areas. We did attempt to interview all households in the purposely 
selected areas, and hence our sample is representative of those areas.^ 

We used a three-stage sampling approach. First, we drew a purposive sample of cen- 
sus tracts based on their population densities in 1980^ of Filipinos and non-Mexican 



*^The representativeness of our sample for Filipino and Saivadoran population in Los Ajigeles County is 
discussed in the next chapter. 

^We relied on the 1980 Census tract data berause the U)90 Onsus data wore not available at the time and 
no other comparable sampling frame existed. 
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Hispanics (presumed to contain a significant proportion of Salvadorans). Second, 
we used a mixed purposive and random strategy within the high-density tracts, list- 
ing all living quarters in those areas. Third, we screened all listed residences in the 
target neighborhoods to identify eligible households. To be eligible a household had 
to contain at least one adult (age 18-64) who was born in El Salvador or the Philip- 
pines and who usually lived in the household. If there was more than one eligible 
adult in the household, one was randomly selected (using the last-birthday method) 
to be the primary respondent. For each community, we targeted 300 interviews. 

Census tracts were initially identified from a sample of "high-density" non-Mexican 
Hispanic or Filipino zip codes in Los Angeles County. The zip codes were identified 
through communit>^ informants and other knowledgeables such as Salvadoran- 
oriented service agencies and Filipino newspapers. According to the 1980 Census, 
this "general target area," which is made up of 757 block groups,^ contained 34 per- 
cent of all Filipinos and 33 percent of all non-Mexican Hispanics living in Los Angeles 
County. In 1980, the general target area contained an average of 25 Filipino house- 
holds per thousand and about 80 non-Mexican Hispanic households per thousand. 
The Filipinos thus imposed the more severe constraint on the sample design. Within 
the general target area, there were two tracts in which the Filipino eligibility was 
estimated to be about 110 households per thousand. 

We could not afford to list the entire target area to draw the sample, nor could we 
afford to send interviewers to random spots all over the target area. Because the 
distribution of both Filipinos and Salvadorans within this target area is very uneven, 
we would have faced a big risk of drawing a sample with an unacceptably low eligibil- 
ity rate had we sampled tracts and blocks purely at random. Our initial plan was to 
use a "mixed" sample of 25 block groups, with some groups from the higher-density 
Salvadoran and Filipino block groups and others from randomly selected block 
groups in the general target area. This would permit us to achieve our targets for the 
number of interviews with the smallest field sample possible. To implement this 
plan, we selected a sample of block groups consisting of three strata: 

• The three highest-density Filipino block groi ips, 

• The two highest- densitj^ non-Mexican Hispanic block groups, and 

• Twenty other block groups, selected at random from the remaining 752 block 
groups. 

We expected these 25 block groups to contain 9,000 households, including 316 con- 
taining at least one adult born in the Philippines and 705 containing foreign-born 
"Other Hispanics." 

We had several methodological and cost concerns about our sampling procedures, 
given the uncertainties surrounding the applicability of the 1980 Census data to 1991. 



block group is a group of census blocks, usuaiiy about eight, although it is not uncommon to see as few 
as four and as many as sixteen. Groups of block groups make up census tracts; typically a census tract will 
contain from three to five block groups. 
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First, we had serious reservations about whether the eleven-year-old data would 
provide reasonable estimates of the number and location of Salvadorans and Fil- 
ipinos. A second consideration was the high expected cost of the screening activities, 
given the large number of households to be screened to find enough eligible respon- 
dents. In addition to the overall costs of the screening operation, we were also con- 
cerned that costs for the Filipino sample in particular might be prohibitively high, 
since the expected eligibility rate for the overall target area was much lower than the 
Salvadoran sample, based on 1980 Census data (25 Filipino households per thou- 
sand, compared viath 80 '*non-Mexican Hispanic" households per thousand). 

We were also concerned about possible difficulties in finding enough Salvadorans in 
the census tracts designated as "non-Mexican" or "Other" Hispanic. The census data 
did not provide precise counts for Salvadorans, but only aggregate counts of "Other 
Hispanics," who we presumed were primarily Salvadorans, because of our earlier 
neighborhood contacts and visits. As a backup, we also collected follow-up informa- 
tion for other Central Americans; in case we ran short of Salvadorans, we could still 
say something about Central American immigrants in this area. Finally, we realized 
that if the actual screener eligibility rates fell below our planning estimates, it would 
increase our screening costs considerably. For all these reasons, we decided to 
release th^ screening sample in small batches, starting with block groups within the 
five high-density tracts, in order to closely monitor planned versus actual eligibility 
rates, as well as screener costs. 

However, when the field staff carried out a listing procedure that involved recording 
the addresses for all residences within the 25 selected block groups, it discovered 
many more residential addresses than expected — 16,000 instead of 9,000 housing 
units — suggesting that there had been considerable new construction and popula- 
tion grovcrth in these areas since the 1980 Census. To save costs, we decided to drop 
the 20 randomly selected low-density tracts from the sample, leaving an effective 
neighborhood screening sample of three high-density Salvadoran tracts and two 
high-density Filipino tracts with about 9,000 addresses. Observations during the 
listing confirmed that the high-density neighborhoods contained large proportions 
of Salvadorans and Filipinos. As the next chapter will describe, we eventually 
screened 6,300 of the 9,000 addresses in the five target neighborhoods. 

RECRUITING, TRAINING, AND SUPERVISING A LARGE BILINGUAL 
INTERVIEWING STAFF 

We were especially concerned about three key survey management issues. First, 
would it be difficult to recruit a large number of highly qualified bilingual interview- 
ers (since normally it is extremely difficult to recruit nonwhite interviewers, espe- 
cially males)? Second, would hiring and interviewer attrition be serious problems 
because the fieldwork was concentrated in many high-crime areas in Los Angeles 
County? Third, would our primarily English-speaking and female field supervisory 
staff encounter problems recruiting, training, and supervising a large bilingual field 
staff of both genders? 
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Below we discuss our overall approaches to interviewer recruitment, training, and 
supervision and the results of our pilot procedures. 

Recruitment Procedures and Results 

We were successful in recruiting a large, highly educated, and bilingual interviewing 
staff of both men and women. To allov^ for expected interviewer attrition, we initially 
sought to hire 20-25 bilingual interviewers for each sample group (Salvadoran and 
Filipino), with the expectation that about 75-80 percent of them would successfully 
complete training while the others would either self-select out or be terminated for 
performance problems. We wanted a primarily Latino and Filipino interviewing staff 
(with an even gender mix if possible) , on the assumption that they would best be able 
to gain the trust of and establish rapport with immigrant families. 

To identify applicants we posted job notices with a variety of organizations such as 
Filipino-American and Latino student groups at area colleges. We also contacted two 
temporary staff agencies that had recruited interviewers for RAND in the past. Stu- 
dents were surprisingly uninterested, perhaps because of the 20-hour-per-week 
minimum work requirement. By far the greatest response came from applicants who 
had seen advertisements placed by the temporary agencies in local newspapers. The 
agencies conducted the initial screening of applicants for basic skills, did routine 
checks on their past employers and their legal immigration status, and verified 
whether they had a valid driver's license, which was required for the job. 

RAND staff then scheduled groups of ten to twelve applicants for group interviews, 
which gave us an opportunity to observe the personal interactions as well as to talk 
with the individual applicants. Applicants' language skills were evaluated by the 
Spanish-speaking RAND supervisor and a Filipina hired to work as both an inter- 
viewer and back translator. These evaluators, who were familiar with Central Ameri- 
can and Filipino culture, were also able to evaluate whether candidates' inter- 
personal and communication skills were generally appropriate for our tasks. 

The group interview sessions gave us a preview of the kinds of concerns survey 
respondents might have. The Latino applicants expressed concern about the pur- 
pose of the study, how we could guarantee confidentiality, and how the survey data 
would be used. The Filipino applicants were less concerned about these issues, and 
they tended to react positively that a study was focusing on their community. Many 
applicants predicted that respondents might be suspicious and unwilling to divulge 
sensitive information, especially immigration status. It was clear that training would 
need to include a question-and-answer session with the assistance of the research 
staff to assure the interviewers of our intentions, so that they in turn could persuade 
respondents to participate. 

Altogether, 80 applicants (40 Spanish speaking and 40 Tagalog speaking) were 
screened in English, of whom 35 (44 percent) were eventually hired and served as 
interviewers: 21 of the Spanish speakers and 14 of the Tagalog speakers. Of the 35 
interviewers, 60 percent had completed four years of college, one-third had some 
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college experience, and the rest had completed high school. Table 3.1 presents data 
on the gender, employment status, nationality, and education of the interviewers. 

Although we were comfortable with the overall quality of the applicants selected and 
their fluency in Spanish or Tagalog, we had some other concerns. First, the English- 
speaking skill level of more than half those hired was below that which we would 
generally require for general population surveys. We were concerned that this situa- 
tion might create communication problems for the training and supervisory staff, 
most of whom were not bilingual. 

Second, of the 35 interviewers hired, only eight (22 percent) were women. Very few 
women applied for the interviewing job; many who inquired about the position indi- 
cated they felt the areas where they would be working were unsafe. The fact that we 
did not offer to provide escorts or suggest that interviewers could work in pairs may 
also havvi discouraged many women from applying for tlie job. We were ver>' con- 
cerned about the implications of a predominately male intervievring staff, knovring 
that many female respondents might hesitate to open their doors to unknown men, 
and knovring that most survey organizations usually find it quite difficult to recruit 
and retain male interviewers, especially members of minority groups. 

Third, only a few of those hired had survey interviewing experience (about 20 per- 
cent). Many had some door-to-door experience working with the public and some 
had done academic research of some sort in their home countries, but few had the 
level of relevant interviewing expenence we would normally want. Of the 35, only 



Table 3.1 

Characteristics of the Interviev/ers Hired for the 
Los Angeles Community Survey 





Salvadoran 


Filipino 


Total 


Total interviewers 


21 


14 


35 


Gender 








Male 


17 


10 


27 


Female 


4 


4 


8 


Employment status 








Full-time or part-time at other job 


]? 


12 


24 


In school 




0 


3 


Not working or in school 


6 


2 


8 


Nationality 








Bom in U.S. 


8 


3 


U 


Bom in Philippines 


0 


11 


11 


Bom in El Salvador 


3 


0 


3 


Bom in Mexico, other Central 








American or other Spanish - 








speaking country 


10 


0 


10 


Education level 








High school only 


1 


1 


2 


Some college 


10 


2 


12 


College degree 


10 


11 


21 
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one (a Salvadoran woman) had extensive personal interviewing experience (with die 
U^S, Census Bureau). This meant that we had a large group of bilingual interviewers 
with little or no professional interviewing experience, for whom English was their 
second language, and who were somewhat apprehensive at the start about their 
ability to convince Salvadoran and Filipino residents to divulge sensitive information 
about themselves in a survey. 

Overall, these concerns proved to be less problematic than we feared, but they did 
have a noticeable impact on the content and structure of our interviewer-training 
programs ano the level of field supervision required. For the most part, the inter- 
viewers' overall performance far exceeded our expectations, and their outstanding 
efforts in the field were largely responsible for the success of the pilot. 

Interviewer attrition was not a serious problem, but the dropout rate was higher with 
the Salvadoran-sample interviewers, who were working in much more difficult 
neighborhoods. Of the 21 Salvadoran-sample interviewers who were hired, seven 
quit voluntarily and one was let go, for an overall attrition rate of 33 percent over a 
period of two to three months. Most of this attrition occurred early: two quit at the 
end of screener training, three left after one week in the field, and the remaining two 
left later in the survey period. Only two of the fourteen Filipino interviewers quit 
during the field period, for an attrition rate of 14 percent during the same two to 
three months. In most cases, the interviewers who quit cited time conflicts vdth tlieir 
other commitments (work or school) as the reason. 

Interview^er Training 

We faced several challenges in designing an effective interviewer-training program 
for the bilingual interviewers. We had a large group of bilingual interviewers and a 
small, primarily English-speaking training staff. The lead trainers were not bilingual, 
and most of the training was designated to be conducted in English. At least half of 
the interviewers were more comfortable reading and speaking in their native lan- 
guage. We had a large and complex screening operation and a long, complicated 
main interview, so considerable training on general interviewing techniques, as well 
as on project-specific requirements, was needed to perform the fieldwork accurately. 
We also had to allot time for interviewers to break into language-specific groups to 
review and practice the translated instruments. We allocated some training time to 
discuss different approaches for contacting respondents and gaining their coopera- 
tion. Additionally, most of the interviewers had other job commitments, limiting 
their availability to evenings and weekends. Because many interviewers were work- 
ing full-time jobs, we found that their capacity' to absorb several hours of new mate- 
rial night after night was somewhat lower than we had hoped. 

Initially we planned to conduct a five-day training program (approximately 32 hours 
of training) covering both the screener and main interview. However, we opted to 
separate the interviewer training (and fieldwork) into two phases — screener training 
and main interview training — making it much more manageable. First, we trained 
on the screener and allowed interviewers to complete the entire screening operation 
in about five weeks. Then, after interviewers had successfully completed the 
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screener and after a break of 2-3 v^eeks, v^hile the questionnaire for the main inter- 
view was finalized,^ we trained the interviewers on the longer, more complex main 
questionnaire. Altogether, we found it took us 48 hours to train interviewers on both 
the screener and main interview. 

Training for the Screener. The 24 hours of screener training included four four-hour 
classroom sessions, three one-hour paid homework assignments, a couple of open- 
book quizzes, and a debriefing/ retraining session after one week in the field. Most 
training was conducted vrith the entire group of 35, but we did break into smaller 
language-specific groups for extensive role-playing and practice sessions and to 
review the translated questionnaire and associated materials. 

The first session began v^th an in-depth discussion with the principal investigators 
about the purpose and background of the study. This reassured the previously 
somewhat skeptical interviewing staff, who had concerns about how a RAJ^D study 
could affect their communities. It set a very positive tone for the rest of training and 
no doubt contributed to the remarkably high level of commitment we saw in most of 
the interviewers throughout the field period. It was also essential to the success of 
the fieldwork, in that interviewers could confidently and sincerely persuade respon- 
dents to participate. 

I he screener training also included a session on general interviewing skills. Even 
though some of these skills would not be used until the main interview several 
months later, it gave us an opportunity^ to understand better the interviewers' abili- 
ties and to reinforce the relevant skills during the main interview training. We also 
had a lengthy session on refusals and other potential respondent problems, led by a 
field director with considerable experience working with diverse cultural groups. 

The screening protocols and procedures were presented verbally, with extensive use 
of easy-to-read overhead slides and at a relatively slow pace, to make it easier to fol- 
low. The materials were also provided in vmtten form in the interviewer's manuals 
so the interviewers could review them on their own as well. 

When we discussed the translated materials during training, we were fortunate with 
the Spanish-speaking group because our bilingual supervisor could facilitate group 
discussions of the translations. The Tagalog-speaking interviewers were at a clear 
disadvantage because we did not have a Tagalog-speaking supervisor or consultant 
qualified to lead these discussions. We relied, instead, on the English-speaking su- 
pervisor and field director, who attempted to carry out review sessions with the Fil- 
ipino interviewers. While we encouraged discussion in Tagalog, most Filipinos, out 
of politeness and respect for the supervisor, spoke mostly English during the training. 

Training for the Main Interview. Training for the main interview consisted of five 
four-hour classroom sessions plus several hours of paid home study, for a total 
training time of around 24 hours per interviewer. Copies of the English version of the 



^Some of the inn mewers helped field lest the questionnaire for the main interview during this "break." 
Most of the oihri interviewers welcomed this break as a chance to catch up on other things (such as their 
full-time jobs). 
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questionnaire were mailed in advance to the interviewers, with instructions to read 
it, review the general interviewing skills manual, and then conduct an interview with 
someone they knew, so that they arrived at training familiar with the survey content. 

Overall, the interviewers surprised us by learning our complicated questionnaire very 
quickly. They seemed to approach the main interviewing job far more confidently 
because they had been largely successful in their screener activities. (The response 
rates for the screener are discussed in the next chapter.) We used the same basic 
approach to training that was used during the screener: a slow-paced briefing style 
with overhead slides that emphasized key concepts, special definitions, major skip 
patterns, expected respondent questions, etc., and lots of time for role-playing and 
practice exercises. We also administered two quizzes during training to help us 
gauge how well interviewers understood critical concepts. 

Field Supervisory Procedures and Experiences 

Supervisory Procedures. The 21 interviewers for the Salvadoran sample were su- 
pervised by a field supervisor who was familiar with Central American culture, had 
prior experience supervising interviewers, was bilingual, and was herself Mexican. 
The 14 Filipino sample interviewers were supervised by a field supervisor who had 
personal interviewing experience but did not know Tagalog and had no spatial 
knowledge of Filipino culture. To fill this language gap, we hired a Filipino survey 
clerk to assist with minor translations, answer respondent telephone inquiries, help 
us to develop a good rapport with the interviewers, and serve as an informal resource 
person on cultural issues. 

The supervisors spent considerable time in the field observing the screening opera- 
tion and giving the interviewers feedback on how to complete the work in an orga- 
nized and efficient manner. The supervisors met the interviewers in the field during 
the first week of screening. They observed each interviewer as he/she completed 
several screening interviews and associated paperwork. Not surprisingly, the inter- 
viewers in both language groups needed considerable assistance during the early 
stages of the screener because most had no previous experience doing professional 
interviewing and handling many paperwork tasks. 

During the screener and main interview phases, interviewers received assignments 
that we estimated would take them one to two weeks to complete. Interviewers were 
free to work on their own schedules within certain guidelines: They could not begin 
before 3:30 p.m. or later than 9:00 p.m. during the week, and they had to work either 
on Saturday or Sunday each week. We asked interviewers to work a minimum of 20 
hours per week, but the actual time woriced turned out to range from 12 to 36 hours 
per week. They called in weekly to report their progress in terms of numbers of 
completed cases, refusals, cases in progress, etc. Every ten days to two weeks they 
either came into the office or were met in the field by their supervisors to turn in 
completed work and to receive additional assignments.^^ 



^^Ideally, interviewers would have reported to their supervisors in the office in person on a weekly basis. 
However, most of the interviewers lived long distances from RAND, as well as from their field assignments, 
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There were real drawbacks to having the interviewers visit the central office biweekly 
rather than weekly. Receiving completed cases every ten days to two weeks caused 
delays in notifying inten/iewers of their errors and in validating their work as quickly 
as possible. More frequent personal contact with interviewers would have helped 
improve the overall effort, but would also have reduced the time they had available to 
conduct interviews. In retrospect, some combination of frequent mail-ins, in-person 
visits, and supervisor site visits would have been optimal to ensure that survey 
editing and validation were conducted on an ongoing basis with continual feedback 
to interviewers. 

Validation Procedures and Results. Following standard survey practice, a random 
sample of each interviewer's work was validated by RAND supervisors during both 
the screener and main interview phases. Our overall strategy for maintaining quality 
control over interviewers' work included four core components: (1) intense on-site 
observation of interviewers' work, especially during the larger screening operation; 
(2) reinteiviewing a sample of respondents by telephone (or in person) to validate 
interviewers' work by reasking key questions from the survey; (3) validating a sample 
of screener cases coded as "ineligible" to confirm the accuracy of the information 
supplied by interviewers; and (4) randomly reassigning at least 20-25 percent of each 
interviewer's completed eligible screeners to another interviewer as a further valida- 
tion measure to ensure that the data were valid. 

Only one minor validation problem turned up during the screener phase, which was 
not completely unexpected. We found that one Salvadoran-sample interviewer had 
falsified about twenty screeners with various ineligible disposition codes (cases 
coded as business, vacancies, etc.). 

During the main interview phase, 20 percent of each interviewer's completed inter- 
views were validated by telephone. No validation problems turned up on the 
Salvadoran sample, but there were serious problems involving three of the Filipino 
interviewers. During the main interview's third week of fielding, we discovered that 
three Filipino interviewers had falsified cases. We attempted to validate 100 percent 
of their work by telephone or in person, and successfully reached 75 percent of the 
respondents. One interviewer clearly falsified all his data, while the other two falsi- 
fied approximately one-fourth of their cases. These three interviewers denied 
having falsified cases but were clearly upset by our discovery.^^ 

While it is true that most Filipino interviewers were successful in gaining respondent 
cooperation on balance, the Filipino interviewers, by conventional survey standards, 
did not perform up to the level anticipated and did not demonstrate (to the full satis- 



so a trip to RAND for a meeting usually required at least 1-2 hours commuting time each way for the 
typical interviewer, who was also working another full-time or part-time job. 

^^Additionally, the same three Filipino interviewers who falsified data, plus a fourth Filipino interviewer, 
kept about 50 grocery certificates that were intended as respondent payments (discussed in Chapter 
Four), even when the interviews took place. Two of the four admitted to keeping the certificates and 
repaid us for them, but the other two denied taking them. 

^^Fowler (1988) points out that validation problems such as those encounicred during our pilot seem to 
occur most often with newly hired interviewers. However, organizations with experienced professional 
staff also routinely check a sample of their work to guard against possible "faked data." 
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faction of their supervisor) that their work was up to par with the Salvadoran-sample 
interviewers. The English-speaking supervisor who observed their work in the field 
generally gave them much lower performance ratings for basic interviewing skills, 
interpersonal skills, probing, proper recording of answers, completing assignments 
on time, and following administrative procedures. Compared with the Salvadoran 
interviewers, fewer Filipinos received an "excellent" or "good" performance rating, 
and five of the fourteen received a "below average" rating (see Table 3.2). 

It is important to note, however, that our assessments of the Filipino interviewers 
were based on how well they performed in English. If we had had the added knowl- 
edge of how well they performed in Tagalog, it might have influenced (positively or 
negatively) our overall assessments. But since most of the actual Filipino interviews 
were conducted in English (about 60 percent), we felt that our performance assess- 
ments were a reasonably accurate measure of how well the Filipinos did as inter- 
viewers. 



Table 3.2 



Supervisor Ratings of Interviewer Performance 



Rating 



Salvadoran 



Filipino 



Excellent 
Good 
Average 
Below average 



10% 
47% 
33% 
10% 



7% 
29% 
29% 
35% 
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Chapter Four 



LESSONS LEARNED FROM THE PILOT SURVEY 



By and large, the experiences and field results of the LACS provide support for the 
feasibility of a national immigrant survey. This section describes how the household- 
screening procedures and participation in the main interview went and how com- 
plete and reliable the answers appeared to be. 

HOW WELL DID THE HOUSEHOLD SCREENING PROCEDURES WORK? 

To assess the success of the screener procedures, we examined field results through 
several measures. First, we monitored the household enumeration (listing) process 
closely to determine whether any unique problems emerged at this stage of the 
fieldwork. Second, we examined the screener response rates and compared the 
experiences of the Salvadoran and Filipino samples. Besides screener participation 
rates, we also reviewed other indicators of the respondents' willingness to partici- 
pate, including whether or not they provided family members' names, phone num- 
bers, and other information to permit us to randomly select and interview one eligi- 
ble adult in each eligible household. 

Overall the screener worked quite well, but there were several unexpected results, as 
described below. 

The Field Listing Process 

As noted in the previous chapter, we grossly underestimated the number of residen- 
tial addresses in the target census block groups and, therefore, underestimated the 
potential cost of the screening operation, given the low eligibility rates, about 19 
percent (see below). There was a dramafic increase in the overall number of resi- 
dences since the 1980 Census, as well as in the number of eligible foreign-born 
Filipinos and Salvadorans in the selected areas. Nonetheless, the listing of 16,000 
addresses in the target census block groups in Los Angeles County was a fairly inex- 
pensive component of the pilot field operations. It took about 30 person-days (not 
counting supervisory time) to complete this work. 

We subsequently discovered, however, that the field lister had made many errors in 
the address listing, many of which had to be corrected by the interviewers during the 
screening phase. The listing problems were concentrated primarily in the densely 
populated Salvadoran census tracts, which had a large number of apartment build- 
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ings with many hidden housing units (e.g., units above garages /businesses that were 
not always visible from the street). 

We attribute this listing problem to the fact that the field lister, who was not bi- 
lingual, did not adequately investigate apartment buildings in high-crime areas. He 
therefore missed a number of housing units, which sometimes contained eligible 
immigrants. Additionally, some listings were more than six months old by the time 
the screening process began, and in several cases entire buildings had been torn 
down and even replaced with new ones. 

Screener Response Rates 

Table 4.1 describes the response rates and reasons for nonresponse in each com- 
munity. The sample for screening purposes consisted of 6,333 listed addresses, 
clustered in two high-density Salvadoran census block groups with 4,155 units and 
three high-density Filipino block groups with 2,178 units. Subsequently, 374 ad- 
dresses were found to be ineligible because the units were vacant or nonresidences 
(e.g., businesses). An additional 245 addresses were also deleted from the sample be- 
cause interviewers found that no such address existed (e.g., the apartment building 



Table 4.1 

Final Disposition of the Screener Sample 





Salvadoran 
Block Groups 


Filipino 
Block Groups 


Total Cases 


Listed /issued cases 


4.155 


2,178 


6,333 


Nonresidences 








Vacancy 


254 


75 


329 


Not a residence 


30 


15 


45 


No such address 


213 


32 


245 


Total 


497 


122 


619 


Residences 








Completes 


1,928 


1.415 


3.343 


Breakoffs 


35 


38 


73 


Refusals 


281 


161 


442 


Language barrier 


131 


11 


142 


Illness /senility 


19 


4 


23 


Inaccessible 


588 


82 


670 


Maximum calls 


178 


75 


253 


Field period ended 


431 


204 


635 


Other 


67 


66 


133 


Total 


3.658 


2.056 


5,714 


Response rates 


52.7% 


68.8% 


58.5% 




(1,928/3.658) 


(1,415/2,056) 


(3,343/5,714) 


Refusal/breakoff rates 


8.62% 


9.7% 


9.0% 




(316/3,658) 


(199/2,056) 


(515/5,714) 
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had been demolished). Of the remaining 5,714 presumably residential households, 
screeners were completed for 3,343, for an overall response rate of 59 percent, ^ 
About one-third of the successfully screened households contained an eligible 
respondent. There was a total of 1,161 eligible households, including 637 Salvado- 
rans and 524 rilipinos. 

Response rates to the screener differ considerably for the two communities, averag- 
ing 53 percent for the Salvadoran block groups and 69 percent for the Filipino block 
groups. The major factor c ontributing to the lower Salvadoran response rate was the 
large percentage of units Ui inaccessible apartment buildings. About 16 percent of 
the Salvadoran sample, compared with only 4 percent of the Filipino sample, could 
not be screened because interviewers could not gain access to locked or security 
buildings,^ Refusal rates were relatively low — around 9 percent — for each commu- 
nity. 

Overall, a small percentage of the sample could not be successfully screened due to 
language barriers (e.g,, non-English-speaking Asian immigrants such as Koreans or 
Vietnamese), Most of the language problems were concentrated in the Salvadoran 
tracts, which were more likely to include immigrant groups that did not speak 
English or Spanish, Nearly 4 percent of the residenct^ in the Salvadoran neighbor- 
hoods received a final status code of "language barrier," whereas less than 1 percent 
of the residences in the Filipino neighborhoods fell into this category. 

We terminated the screening operations after roughly five weeks, when the pool of 
eligible cases was close to 1,200, or approximately twice as many households as 
desired for the main interview. We used the 2:1 ratio as a conservative hedge against 
the likelihood that these households would not participate in the main interview. 

About 16 percent of the sample (close to 900 cases) received a final status of 
"maximum calls" or "field period ended" because we did not have the time or 
resources to allow interviewers to track down the more-difficult-to-locate respon- 
dents. Interviewers were generally instructed to make no more than four attempts 
(scheduled on different days of the week and at different times of the day) to inter- 
view respondents. Interviewers could, of course, make more callbacks than this if 
they happened to be in the area for their other assignments. For the most part, the 
Filipino screener sample, which was much smaller than the Salvadoran screener 
sample, received more contacts, which accounts in part for the higher response rates 
for the Filipino sample. The interviewer time per completed screener household 



^By completed screener, we mean that an adult in the household finished the screener and provided the 
interviewer with the information needed to determine household eligibility. The screener could be 
completed by any adult household member. No incentive payments were offered for participating in the 
screener. However, eligible households were told that they would receive a $5.00 grocery certificate for 
participating in the one-hour ii^ain interview. 

^Interviev/ers were generally successful at gaining access to security apartment buildings. However, there 
were a few very large apartment buildings in the Salvadoran tracts where the managei' refused to allow the 
interviewers in. Refusals from three apartment managers accounted for close to 600 addresses that could 
not be successfully screened in the Salvadoran neighborhoods. 
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averaged about 40 minutes per case^ for both the Filipino and Salvadoran samples, 
which was dose to the original planning estimates* 

The response rates to the LACS screener are roughly comparable to those commonly 
obtained on personal interviewing surveys in inner cities, and in Los Angeles in par- 
ticular,'* and are consistent with the fact that response rates are generally good 
among Hispanic populations.^ Our low refusal rates and credible response rates to 
the LACS screener were particularly impressive considering that we did not make 
special efforts to attempt to convert first refusals to responses or to do extensive 
follow-up of difFicult-to-reach respondents.^ Furthermore, we did not even attempt 
to contact over 10 percent of the listed cases because the field period ended.*^ 

We attribute the overall high level of respondent cooperation during the screener to 
several key factors. First, the screener was very brief and easy to administer: on 
average it took about five minutes to administer, and any adult household member 
could complete it. Since the interview was short, most respondents were willing to 
complete the screener right away rather than schedule appointments for a later time. 

Second, the bilingual interviewers were effective in persuading reluctant respon- 
dents to complete the short screener — even if it had to be done on the front steps 
rather than in the home. Conducting the screener in the language preferred by the 
respondent was also an important factor in soliciting a favorable response from 
immigrant households. 

Third, our interviewers were comfortable working in the immigrant neighborhoods, 
even those that were clearly high-crime areas, and they were persistent in their 
efforts to locale and interview sample members. There was only one reported case 
where a Salvadoran interviewer did not attempt to contact residents in a sampled 
unit out of concern for his safety. (He was warned by neighbors that a gang had 
moved into the vacant unit and shoul ^ be avoided.) This experience was particularly 
impressive because survey organizations have found it increasi ^ly difficult to find 



^This figure includes actual interviewing time, plus travel time, callbacks, and time spent on administra- 
tive tasks (e.g., filling out productivity reports, weekly meetings, etc.). It does not include interviewer time 
for training or time for field supervision. 

"^Response rates to personal interview surveys in Los Angeles tend to run somewhere between 60 and 70 
percent, depending on the intensity of follow-up with difficult-to-reach respondents (personal communi- 
cation with Eve Fielder, director of the UCLA Institute for Survey Research, which conducts many house- 
hold surveys in the Los Angeles area). Fowler (1988) indicates that "academic survey organizations are 
usually able to achieve response rates in the 75 percentage range" for general population surveys. He 
points out, however, that response rales are usually lower in central cities than they are in rural or sub- 
urban areas, primarily because of difficulties locating respondents and access problems in inner cities. 

^Marfn and VanOss Marin (1991) indicate that response rates among Mexican-Americans and other 
Hispanic groups nationwide tend to be somewhat higher than those obtained on general population 
surveys. Refusal rates among Hispanics are typically quite low (consistently under 10 percent), according 
to Marin and VanOss Marin's review of past research with Hispanic populations. Indeed, UCLA's experi- 
ence has been that Mexican-Americans tend to be at the higher end of the response rate continuum com- 
pared with non-Hispanic white populations. It appears that non-Mexican "Other Hispanic" populations 
also cooperate at levels comparable to the Mexican-American population in the Southwest. 

^Nationally, response rates have been declining, particularly in urban areas. This appears primarily to be 
a function of increasing refusal rates (Steeh, 1981 ). 

^If we exclude such cases from the denominator, the response rates would be 60 percent and 76 percent 
for the Salvadoran and Filipino block groups, respectively, and 66 percent overall. 
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interviewers who are comfortable working in high-crime central cities where visits at 
night are required.^ 

Fourth, the clustering of the sample and the interviewers in a few target neighbor- 
hoods facilitated our efforts to persuade families to participate in the survey. Be- 
cause groups of interviewers were screening many units in designated census blocks 
and leaving brightly colored information flyers (see Appendix D) about the survey 
throughout neighborhoods and apartment buildings, local residents who were ini- 
tially reluctant to participate (e.g., they may have refused to open their door when 
the first contact was made) soon learned that they had not been singled out and that 
many of their neighbors had already spoken to the interviewers. The information 
flyers, which were left in respondents' mailboxes or on their doorsteps when they 
were not home, proved to be an effective way of introducing the study to local 
residents. 

Other Indicators of Respondent Cooperation During Screening 

In addition to determining household eligibility, interviewers also attempted during 
the screener to complete the random selection of respondents (within eligible fami- 
lies) at the same time. Interviewers were extremely successful in completing short 
household rosters at the time of the screener (that is, asking for family members' first 
names or initials, gender, age, and country of origin) and were able to complete the 
respondent selection process in practically all cases. 

Further evidence of the cooperation received from most Filipino and Salvadoran 
residents during the screening interview is the large percentage of respondents in 
both groups who provided the name and phone number for the randomly selected 
respondent. Of the eligible households, 99 percent provided full (or parti ?u) names 
and 84 percent gave phone numbers so that interviewers could contact the selected 
respondent at a later date. 

PARTICIPATION IN THE MAIN INTERVIEW 

We entered the main interview phase of the pilot with six basic methodological 
concerns: 

• Would respondents who were cooperative during the screener participate in a 
one-hour in-home interview that included some questions on sensitive topics? 

• Could we interview the selected respondent? 



^For example, at the May 1992 Field Directors' Conference in St. Petersburg, Florida, a panel of survey 
researchers from the major academic and government survey organizations in the United States discussed 
the special problems of inner-city interviewing. Much of that discussion focused on two key issues: (1) 
the extensive community outreach and publicity efforts that are commonly needed to solicit a high level of 
community and individual cooperation (and to facilitate recruitment of minority staff); and (2) the strate- 
gies used to recruit and retain minority staff to help minimize recruitment problems and high staff 
turnover (such as offering higher salaries and benefits, bonuses, special training on safety issues, paid 
escorts or helpers in high-crime areas, use of community informants and resource persons to survey 
neighborhoods and assess their safety levels prior to interviewing, and so forth). 
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♦ Would nonresponse be selective? That is, how representative would our sample 
be of the targeted populations? 

♦ How much effort would it take to locate and interview the selected respondents? 

♦ How important would incentive payments be in encouraging survey participa- 
tion? In particular, would a $5.00 grocery certificate be an effective incentive 
payment? 

♦ Would a large fraction of selected respondents move before we recontacted 
them, since there was an average lag of nine weeks between the screener and 
main interview? 

Belcw we discuss what we learned about each of these survey issues during the pilot. 
Response Rates for the Main Interview 

Over a five-week period, a field staff of 35 interviewers attempted to interview the 637 
Salvadoran and 524 Filipino respondents identified as eligible during the screening 
phase. As shown in Table 4.2, we exceeded our completion target of 300 for the 
Salvadoran sample but fell slightly short of our goal for the Filipino sample, for rea- 
sons we shall outline below. 

Of the 637 eligible Salvadoran cases in the main interview sample, we obtained 
completed interviews from 382 respondents, for an overall response rate of 60 per- 
cent. Refusal rates were remarkably low, averaging only 5 percent for the Salvadoran 
sample. Most of the nonresponse for the Salvadoran sample was due to three fac- 
tors: the fairly large number of respondents/families who moved (11 percent), the 

Table 4.2 

Disposition of the Main Interview Sample 

Salvadoran Cases Filipino Cases Total Cases 

N Percent N . Percent N Percent 



Cases identified as eligible from the 



screening interview 


637 


100.0 


524 


100.0 


1.161 


100.0 


Completes 


382 


60.0 


273 


52.1 


655 


56.4 


Refusal /breeikoff 


32 


5.0 


42 


8.0 


74 


6.4 


Moved^ 


71 


11.1 


12 


2.3 


83 


7.1 


Vacancy 


4 


0.6 


0 


0.0 


4 


0.3 


Inaccessible/illness/language barrier/ 














unavailable for other reasons 


8 


1.3 


13 


2.5 


21 


1.8 


Maximum calls 


67 


10.5 


13 


2.5 


80 


6.9 


Field period ended 


66 


10.4 


73 


13.9 


139 


12.0 


Interviewer error/validation problems^ 


7 


1.1 


98 


18.7 


105 


9.0 



^The "moved" category includes selected respondents who moved as well as entire households that 
moved. 

^he "interviewer error/validation problems" category includes cases where (1) the wrong respondent 
was interviewed, (2) intemewers falsified data, and (3) other interviewer errors occurred, such as the 
wrong person being selected as the respondent in the screener. 
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fact that some respondents were not contacted at all before the field period ended 
(10 percent), and the limited n. mber of callbacks (usually no more than four) that 
interviewers made to 11 percent of the sample who potentially could have been 
interviewed had the field period been extended and the number of callbacks 
increased. We ended the field period in five weeks, and 133 Salvadoran-sample cases 
received a final status code of "maximum calls" or "field period ended," bypassing an 
extensive follow-up. Furthermore, we did not attempt to track respondents (71 
cases) who had moved. With more time and resources for the field data collection, 
we think that the overall response rates for both the Salvadoran and Filipino samples 
could have been increased by at least 10 percentage points. 

In the Filipino sample, we completed interviews with 273 out of 524 eligible cases, for 
an overall response rate of 56 percent. As with the screener, refusal rates were quite 
low, averaging about 8 percent. Unlike the Salvadoran sample, high mobility rates 
were not a problem, since only 2 percent of the Filipino respondents/families had 
moved since the screener was completed. 

Two major factors account for the low response rates in the Filipino sample. One 
was the short field period (14 percent of the eligible respondents were never con- 
tacted), and the other was the serious interviewer "curbstoning" (cheating) problem 
that was id^entified late in the field period and discussed in Chapter Three: during 
routine validation checks, field supervisors discovered that three of the sixteen 
Filipino intemewers had falsified part of the data for a sample of their completed 
cases. Unfortunately, these three interviewers were among the highest producers on 
the interviewing team, accounting for nearly one-third of the Filipino sample. The 
usual survey practice under such circumstances is to reassign problem validation 
cases to another interviewer to complete, but we did not do this during the pilot 
because of budget and schedule constraints.^ 

Did We Interview the Randomly Selected Respondent? 

As seen in Table 4.3, the majority of the households that completed the main inter- 
view contained more than one eligible respondent. Nonetheless, with few excep- 
tions, interviewers succeeded in interviewing the adult who had been randomly 
selected during the screening interview. 

Interviewers had been apprehensive about their ability to convince respondents of 
the need to interview the selected respondent, rather than any adult in the house- 
hold. These concerns stemmed in large part from interviewers' fears that in male- 
headed Salvadoran and Filipino households they would encounter problems from 
husbands if the wives were selected for the interview. During the first week of inter- 
viewing, there were several instances where interviewers encountered some resis- 



^When we exclude from the denominator the casr s that were not contacted ("field period ended") and 
those with validation problems, response rates are 67.7 percent for the Salvadoran sample, 77.3 percent 
for the Filipinos, and 71 .4 percent overall. 
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Table 4.3 

Number of Eligible Respondents per Household Identified 
in Screener Interview 

Number of Eligible 



Respondents in Household 


Salvadorans 


Filipinos 


I 


25% 


11% 


2 


39 


35 


3 


20 


24 


4 


10 


14 


5 


4 


10 


6 


1 


3 


7 


1 


1 


8 


0 


1 


9 


0 


L 


Total 


ICQ 


100 


N 


382 


273 



tance from respondents, but most interviev^ers v^ere quite successful in interviewing 
the designated respondent We encountered only nine cases in v^hich the inter- 
viewer clearly interviewed someone other than the designated respondent.^^ 

How Representative Is Our Sample of the Targeted Populations? 

We used data from the 1990 Census to assess how our sample compares to the Sal- 
vadoran and Filipino immigrant populations enumerated for Los Angeles County. 
The key characteristics compared include gender, age, marital status, education, and 
length of time in the United States. 

Table 4.4 indicates that our respondents are generally similar with regard to gender, 
distribution by age, and length of time in the United States to the general Salvadoran 
and Filipino immigrant population residing in Los Angeles County in 1990. Our 
sampled respondents were somewhat more likely to be married than the overall 
immigrant population of Los Angeles County. Another exception is that our Fil- 
ipino respondents were somewhat more likely not to have completed high school 
than the Los Angeles County Filipino immigrant population in general. However, the 
education level of our Salvadoran respondents is similar to that of the overall 
Salvadoran immigrant community in Los Angeles County. 

By and large, we conclude that a representative sample of the general immigrant 
population of a large area can be drawn by concentrating on high-density immigrant 
areas. However, to assure representativeness, a full survey ought also to randomly 
sample areas of lower immigrant density, as we had originally planned. 



^^hese cases are not included in the count of completed cases. 

^^As noted earlier, this "bias" may have resulted from our female respondents* reluctance to be inter- 
viewed without another family member present. In future surveys, adequate representation of female 
interviewers is needed to minimize this potential bias. 
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Table 4.4 

Comparison of Socio-Demographic Characteristics of Survey Samples and Salvadoran and 
Filipino Immigrant Communities of Los Angeles County 



Salvadoran Immigrants Filipino Immigrants 

Survey L.A. Survey L.A. 

Characteristics Sample County Sample County 



Gender 



Females 


55% 


51% 


54% 


56% 


Age 










18-29 


47 


42 


19 


23 


30-44 


42 


42 


39 


38 


Marital status 










Married 


62 


48 


75 


62 


Education 










No high school 


79 


71 


30 


12 


High school graduate 


17 


15 


2 


13 


Bachelor's degree or more 


1 


2 


50 


47 


Time in United States 










Entered within last 10 years 


74 


81 


44 


49 



SOURCES: RAND and 1990 Census. 



How Much Effort Did It Take to Locate and Interview Selected 
Respondents? 

To assess the level of effort required to survey immigrants, we analyzed indicators of 
the four main components of the field procedures: interviewer productivity rates 
(time per completed interview), length of the interview, number of \isits required to 
complete the interview, and contact procedures (use of advance phone calls to 
arrange appointments versus unannounced home visits). Our results are tabulated 
in Table 4.5. 

Table 4.5 

Effort Required to Complete Interviews 



Average total interviewer time per case 


3.8 hours 


Interview time range 


25-125 minutes 


Interview time 




<45 minutes 


20% 


45-60 minutes 


60% 


>60 minutes 


20% 


Interview attempts 




1 


50% 


2 


23% 


3 


14% 


4 


7% 


5 or more 


6% 



50 
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Interviewers spent close to four hours per completed case to locate respondents and 
conduct the main interview with them (275 interviewer days divided by 655 com- 
pleted main interviews = 3.4 hours per completed case).^^ -phis does not include time 
for interviewer training or field supervision. Sixty percent of the completed 
interviews took between 45 and 60 minutes, which was the target interview length; 20 
percent took over one hour to complete, while 20 percent took less than 45 minutes. 
Half of the completed interviews were attained on the first attempt and 23 percent on 
the second attempt. Interviewers were given the option of calling respondents in 
advance to try to schedule appointments (over 80 percent of respondents provided 
telephone numbers at the time of the screener). Most interviewers, however, pre- 
ferred to make their contacts in person, rather than rely on telephone calls. They 
were concerned that advance phone calls might trigger a higher refusal rate, so we 
decided to go with interviewers' judgment that unannounced home visits were 
preferable. 

Is a $5.00 Grocery Certificate an Effective Incentive Payment? 

Many survey researchers find it useful to offer an appropriate incentive payment — 
monetary award, gift certificate, prizes, services — to encourage respondents to par- 
ticipate in studies (Berry and Kanouse, 1987). This is especially tme when the re- 
search calls for a significant investment of the respondent's time and effort (e.g., a 
long interview, performance of arduous physical tasks, disclosing sensitive informa- 
tion). In fact, Marin and VanOss Marin (1991) argue that providing some type of in- 
centive payment "is not only useful but appropriate for low-income groups and mi- 
norities." They assert that 

The usual demands of a research interview are often more burdensome for minority 
group members. Because of their generally low socioeconomic status, many minority 
individuals may work more hours than nonminority persons, work two jobs, or have 
more difficult home situations (more children to care for, fewer economic resources, 
fewer labor-saving devices). These circumstances make it a greater burden on the 
average for a minority individual to spend 15 minutes answering a questionnaire than 
for a nonminority respondent. The limited educational attainment also more com- 
mon to some minority group members often places an additional burden when the 
individuals are asked to complete questionnaires or respond to complicated scales. 

Thus, the conventional survey wisdom is that to maximize participation, surveys of 
ethnic and minority groups should include an appropriate incentive payment to 
provide at least partial compensation to participants. 

Selecting the actual amount and form of compensation (cash versus noncash pay- 
ment) is a difficult decision that must take into account the amount of burden on the 
respondent, as well as the expected preferences and needs of the target population. 
As Marin and VanOss Marin (1991) note, the amount (and type) of compensation 
offered should not exceed what is appropriate given the study requirements, so that 



^^Extrapolating from this estimate, we expect that interviewing in low-immigrant-density areas would 
require from 5 to 6 hours per completed interview. 
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it does not appear that the individual is being bribed into participating in the 
research. 

After carefully weighing the issues raised above, and recommendations from staff at 
the UCIA Institute for Survey Research, we opted for a $5.00 grocery certificate. 
Given the level of payments that academic research organizations normally provide, 
we felt that this level of payment was appropriate for a survey that took about one 
hour to complete. With respect to the issue of cash versus noncash, we chose a gift 
certificate in lieu of cash primarily because most interviewers preferred not to carry 
cash. The Salvadoran-sample interviewers in particular were extremely uncomfort- 
able carrying cash into high-crime neighborhoods. Because they were working in 
densely populated, low-income areas, they believed they would be easy robbery tar- 
gets if word spread throughout the community that they were carrying cash, even if 
they carried only small amounts at a time. 

Grocery certificates turned out to be administratively more difficult and time- 
consuming to manage than we had anticipated, but we found that most respondents 
responded quite favorably to this form of payment. There were many administrative 
details involved in offering grocery certificates that put a fair amount of burden on 
the field supervisory staff. The staff had to figure out which stores were convenient 
to the different interviewing areas, periodically purchase gift certificates in batches 
from each store chain serving the target areas (because it was difficult to predict the 
exact number and type of certificates needed, given varying response rate trends), 
issue them to the appropriate interviewers, and account for them as they assigned 
and reassigned cases throughout the field period. Since we could not be sure where 
we would actually complete interviews, we had to buy and supply interviewers v^th 
more certificates than would be used. These administrative problems wdth gift cer- 
tificates probably would have been even greater if the sample had been more geo- 
graphically dispersed. 

In exploring the feasibility of a grocery certificate during interviewer training, we dis- 
covered that there were some differences between the Salvadoran and Filipino 
interviewers in their perceptions of the appropriateness of offering any type of re- 
spondent payment. Many of the Filipino-sample interviewers thought that the idea 
of paying people a nominal amount to participate would be offensive and seem like 
charity to some of the respondents, especially middle-class participants. A few 
thought that an incentive payment was not needed to gain respondent cooperation. 
The Salvadoran-sample interviewers did not share this perspective. They thought 
that offering a respondent payment would elicit favorable responses from the pre- 
dominately low-income Salvadoran residents and that the incentive v;as an impor- 
tant factor in their ability to encourage respondents to participate. 

We discussed these issues at length with interviewers at the end of the project to find 
out how respondents actually reacted to the payment offers. While the overall reac- 
tion to the gift certificates was quite positive, we found that interviewers used differ- 
ent strategies for presenting them. Both sets of interviewers were uncomfortable 
mentioning the incentive payment eariy on, as had been recommended during our 
training session. Instead, the Salvadoran-sample interviewers generally waited a 
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while until they had established a positive rapport with the respondent before men- 
tioning the gift certificate. They felt it was far more effective to first explain why the 
survey was important to the Salvadoran community and then offer the payment at a 
later point in the interview as a "thank you" gesture for the respondent's participa- 
tion. 

The Filipino-sample interviewers, who were initially quite concerned about offering 
respondent payments, used a totally different tactic for presenting gift certificates. 
Usually they did not mention the certificate at all until after the interview was over, 
and then they stressed that it was merely a small token of appreciation. With few 
exceptions, most Filipino respondents did not appear to be offended and readily 
accepted the gift certificates as a polite "thank you" gift rather than as a payment for 
services. 

Although most interviewers and respondents accepted the concept of a respondent 
payment, we found that a few of the Filipino respondents and interviewers had 
problems vrith this procedure. A small number of Filipino respondents declined the 
payments, reportedly because they either were offended or felt they did not need the 
gift certificate. As discussed in Chapter Three, we also discovered during our random 
validation checks that four interviewers did not offer the certificates to their respon- 
dents. Two of the four admitted to keeping the certificates and repaid us for them, 
but the other two denied taking them. 

Respondent Mobility Between the Screening and Main Interview: 
Implications for Tracking Respondents in a Longitudinal Survey 

The median length of time between the screening interview and the main interview 
was nine weeks. As noted above, only 2 percent of respondents in the Filipino 
sample moved during the period between the interviews, but the mobility rate was 11 
percent among the Salvadorans — a high rate for such a short period of time. The 
mobility rate for the Salvadoran sample is roughly comparable to the experiences of 
Marin and VanOss Marin (1991) in San Francisco, who found that it was possible to 
recontact 87 percent of Hispanics interviewed 30 days after the initial interview. 
However, that study reports that some researchers have experienced attrition rates as 
high as 45 percent among highly mobile urban Hispanics who are recontacted one 
year after the initial survey.^'* 

As noted above, 84 percent of respondents to the screener gave phone numbers so 
thai interviewers could contact the selected respondent at a later date. To test 
respondents' general willingness to provide tracking information for possible longi- 
tudinal followups, we also asked the screener respondent to give us the name, 
address, and/or phone number of at least one friend or relative just in case they 
moved before we returned (in a month or t}NO) to complete the main interview. 



^^For 10 percent of the completed cases, less than 7 weeks elapsed between the screener and the main 
interview, while for another 10 percent this figure exceeded 1 1.5 weeks. 

^'^For an in-depth dis ussion of approaches for maintaininR contact with Hispanic survey participants in a 
longitudinal study, see Marin and VanOss Marin (1991 ). 
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Twenty-eight percent of the screener respondents provided this additional tracking 
information at the time of the brief screener interview (although we do not know the 
completeness and "ernbility of this tracking information since we did not attempt to 
track pilot families who moved). These questions were asked early in the screener 
interview, before the interviewer had an opportunity to establish much of a rapport 
with the respondent. We think that the response rates for these questions would 
have been considerably greater had they been included at the end of the main inter- 
view, when greater rapport and trust had been established with the respondent. 

As a further tracking strategy, we also left a change-of-address card with each 
screener respondent and asked him/her to return it to RAND if he/she moved. This 
strategy was not effective. Although about 80 respondents moved between the time 
of the screener and the main interview (a lag of about 7-11 weeks for most respon- 
dents), only four of them returned an address update card. 

COMPLETENESS AND RELIABILITY OF RESPONSES 

To gauge the completeness and reliability of responses, we considered several possi- 
ble indicators: 

• The language that most Salvadorans and Filipinos preferred to speak, on the pre- 
sumption that, if the respondent did not speak and understand English well, 
more reliable data would probably be collected if the interview was conducted in 
the person's native language. 

• Whether the interview was conducted in complete privacy or whether other per- 
sons were present who might have influenced the respondent's answers to the 
survey questions. 

• The levels of item nonresponse, especially missing data on sensitive topics, such 
as immigration status, income, tax payments, and use of public services. 

We also asked the interviewers to complete an "interviewer remarks" section at the 
end of each questionnaire to give us information about their perception of the 
respondent's overall reaction to the survey and his or her understanding of the ques- 
tions. In addition, we debriefed interviewers at the end of the survey to get their per- 
ceptions of whether they thought respondents provided honest answers. 

Language Used 

Salvadoran respondents preferred to conduct the interview in Spanish, while the typ- 
ical Filipino respondent opted to speak English. All of the Salvadoran interviews 
were completed in Spanish, while only 40 percent of the Filipino interviews were 
conducted in Tagalog. Anecdotal information we received from the field suggests 
that Filipino interviewers found it effective to use Tagalog to initially establish rap- 
port with respondents but that once the interview began, the average respondent (as 
well as the interviewer) was generally more comfortable speaking in English. These 
experiences suggest that it is important to give the respondents the option of inter- 
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view language, but it is also important, and often mandatory, that interviewers be 
bilingual. 

These differences in language of interview correspond to respondents' answers to 
questions in the main interview about how well they could read, write, speak, and 
understand English at the time of the survey. In general, Filipino immigrants, both 
males and females, report being well versed in the English language across all 
dimensions. This is not surprising given the high level of education and types of 
occupations that Filipinos had before immigrating (see Chapter Five). Furthermore, 
English was the "official" language of instruction in the Philippines until the 1980s. 

Among Salvadorans, men generally are more likely than women to report that they 
use the English language with a high degree of facility. Yet, just over half the men 
indicate that they understand English well (and only 25 percent report writing En- 
glish well). The comparable figures for Salvadoran women are only 35 percent and 
10 percent, respectively. 

These results confirm the importance of not relying on English in interviewing 
Salvadoran immigrants, especially female respondents. On the other hand, English 
might have sufficed for the Filipino sample, given the nearly universal level of English 
competence among our respondents and their apparent preference (and that of the 
interviewers as well) for conducting "formal" business in English. 

Privacy of Interviews 

Fc^irly often, other family members were present at the time the interview was con- 
ducted, which may have influenced how respondents answered some sensitive sur- 
vey questions. In 54 percent of the cases, others were present. In about 42 percent of 
these cases a spouse was present, 36 percent of the time there were children present, 
and in another 25 percent of the cases some other adult was present. There were no 
marked differences between Salvadorans and Filipinos. For both groups, others were 
more likely to be present if the respondent was female (58 percent of females had 
others present versus 50 percent of males). In comparison to other Los Angeles- 
based surveys conducted by RAND, the LACS was more likely to conduct interviews 
with spouses present. On a recent child-immunization survey that RAND conducted 
in Los Angeles County with about 800 Latino low-income residents, we found that 
spouses were present in only 16 percent of the interviews, compared with 42 percent 
for the LACS. One probable reason is that many Salvadoran and Filipino women 
were reluctant to be interviewed by male interviewers unless their spouses (or other 
relatives) were present. 

Item Response/Nonresponse 

As another indicator of the quality of the data collected in the LACS, we examine how 
often respondents did notanswer the survey questions. Generally speaking, the level 
of item nonresponse (e.g., don't know, refused, no answer) is comparable to what is 
found on general population surveys. The rates are generally quite low, averaging 
under 5 percent for most items. Response rates were surprisingly high for the ques- 
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tion about immigration status. There were a few questions, however, with higher- 
than-average item nonresponse: family income (which also generates a high rate of 
missing data on general population surveys) and amount of federal income taxes 
paid. Below we discuss response rates for these three items. 

Immigration Status. Surprisingly, all respondents answered what we thought was 
the single most sensitive question — their current immigration status. In our pilot 
survey, we asked respondents to look at a card containing various immigration status 
options, including "without papers" (see Appendix C). Respondents were asked to 
tell the interviewer the number of the category on the card that best described their 
status. We purposely put this question near the end of the questionnaire so that it 
would be asked after the interviewer had had considerable time to establish rapport 
with the respondent. 

These procedures seem to have worked. Furthermore, a number of respondents 
indicated that they entered the country illegally, and a considerable number ac- 
knowledged being undocumented immigrants at the time of the survey. Among our 
Salvadoran respondents, 89 percent indicated that they entered the United States 
without legal documentation. However, only 5 percent of the Filipinos in our sample 
indicated that they entered the United States as undocumented immigrants. Only 11 
percent of Salvadorans said they entered as sanctioned immigrants (i.e., with a visa 
or as a resident). In contrast, our Filipino respondents primarily entered the United 
States on immigrant visas (70 percent). Another 21 percent entered the country on 
other types of visas. 

Family Income. Respondents were first asked for their best estimate of total income 
from all sources for their family. Over 50 percent of respondents did not report an 
answer to this question. Those who did not answer this question were then shovm 
a card that listed 10 categories of income (see question G12 in Appendix B). As 
expected, over 70 percent of the respondents who did not provide an exact answer to 
the first income question did report an income category in response to question G12. 
In all, around 15 percent of respondents did not provide any income information (11 
percent responded "don't know," and 4 percent refused). This nonresponse rate is 
generally comparable to that of other surveys inquiring about income. 

Salvadorans are less likely to report a family income than Filipinos are (80 percent 
compared with 86 percent), and, not surprisingly, the reported family incomes are 
much lower for the former than for the latter. This difference is consistent with the 
fact that Filipinos receive higher wages than Selvadorans and that they live in larger 
households that contain more workers on average.^^ 



^ ^Although the questionnaire allowed interviewers to distinguish nonresponses to this question into 
refusals or "don't knows/* very few interviewers did so. 

^^In communications with survey directors at survey organizations throughout the country, we have 
found that the item nonresponse rate for nonsensitive questions is commonly in the 2-5 percent range^ 
whereas comparable nonresponse rates for sensitive questions tends to be much higher, e.g., 8-1 1 percent 
for sexual behavior questions and 10-15 percent (or higher) for income questions. Income is generally 
considered by most respondents to be the single most sensitive question in household surveys. 

^^Filipino households contained an average of three persons who worked at least 15 hours per week, while 
Salvadorans had two "workers" per household, on average. 
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Tax Contributions. Perhaps no issue regarding immigrants has received more atten- 
tion from the popular press and the general public than the question of whether 
immigrants contribute to the public coffers to pay for the publicly provided services 
that they use. Accordingly, we tried to collect information about the extent of tax 
contributions that these two immigrant communities make in Los Angeles. How- 
ever, respondents had considerable difficulty answering these questions. 

We asked respondents "Did you (or your husband/wife) file a federal income tax 
form for last year— that is, 1990?" (question G13). All but five respondents answered 
this question; 504 respondents answered affirmatively. Of those, however, only 200 
were able to answer the next question (G14) about the amount of taxes paid; 277 
reported that they did not know, and 24 refused to answer th<^ question. We asked 
for the respondent's he^i guess of the federal income tax paid the previous year, but 
did not allow those unable to do so to then report a category, as we had with the 
income question. 

For both Salvadorans and Filipinos, the percentage responding that they had filed a 
tax return generally increased with the permanency of their immigration status. 
These tax questions were among the most difficult for respondents to answer in our 
pilot study. We did not seek to verify the responses to these questions by looking at 
pay stubs or examining tax returns, but such procedures undoubtedly would im- 
prove reliability and validity in future studies. 

Interviewer Perceptions of Data Quality 

During our formal debriefing, interviewers reported that they believed respondents 
to have been extremely honest in their answers to questions about immigration 
status, with many freely admitting that they were undocumented immigrants at 
some time during their migration history. Some interviewers indicated that newly 
arrived immigrants were the most fearful about divulging answers to these questions, 
but they were generally cooperative and truthful in providing this information. 

The interviewers also commented that most respondents were friendly and coopera- 
tive and tried to answer all questions to the best of their ability. However, many 
respondents had difficulty responding to some of the questions that asked about the 
entire household (e.g., family^s income, expenses, use of public services). The 
respondents were generally comfortable providing answers about their own personal 
experiences but seemed to be a less reliable source of information about the entire 
family. Some questions, such as those inquiring into family members' use of public 
services and medical care, were especially difficult for respondents to answer be- 
cause they often did not know the specific details of the type of service used or 
whether it was public or private, or the exact kind of insurance policies family mem- 
bers had. So a survey of immigrants may need to interview all members of the 
household regarding these issues if the aim is to develop reliable family-level esti- 
mates. 

Interviewers also pointed out that respondents, after hearing the lists of possible 
services read to them in the health and public services portion of the survey, fre- 
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quently requested more information about them. The field staff were uncomfortable 
that they did not have any type of handout with further information about public 
programs that might offer services to immigrant families. Survey staff should be able 
to provide information to respondents after the interview about available services 
and contacts as an additional benefit of participating in the survey. 

After completing each survey, interviev/ers coded their impressions of the respon- 
dent's attitude toward tho survey and how well he or she understood and responded 
to the questions. Our analysis of the interviewers' remarks shows that 

• Sixty percent of the interviewers thought the respondents were very friendly and 
interested in the survey, whereas the rest were cooperative but not particularly 
interested. None of the respondents were perceived by interviewers as being 
"hostile." 

• In the opinion of interviewers, 70 percent of respondents had a "good" under- 
standing of the questions; only 3 percent were rated as "poor." 

• Eighty-five percent of the respondents did not appear to have any significant 
problems answering the survey questions (e.g., no questions were confusing or 
angered the respondent). The remaining 15 percent mentioned problems with 
several "sensitive" items in the survey. The most frequendy mentioned sensitive 
and personal questions were income, taxes, and expenses, 

• For roughly 10 percent of the completed cases, interviewers indicated that they 
themselves found certain questions in the survey confusing or problematic (e.g., 
confusing skips, questions that were difficult to understand, etc.). 
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CAN THE DATA COLLECTED INFORM POUCY? 



The previous chapter examined the feasibility of implementing a representative sur- 
vey of immigrants and of collecting reliable information about their behavior. We 
demonstrated that data presumed difficult to obtain — on immigration status, use of 
public services, and payment of taxes — can be collected reliaMy. The purpose of this 
chapter is to illustrate how data such as those we have collected can be used to in- 
form important policy questions. In interpreting our results, the reader should keep 
in mind that they are only indicative and partial answers to the policy questions 
examined here. Our survey was a pilot: it is not representative of all immigrants, nor 
did we seek to address fully any one policy question. 

Below we describe the information collected in the pilot study to suggest its useful- 
ness in addressing four questions that are central to the current policy debate on 
immigration: 

• How do groups of immigrants differ from one another? 

• How does immigration stains affect use of public services? 

• How does immigration status affect payment of taxes? 

• How does policy affect immigrant status? 

IMMIGRANTS ARE NOT ALL THE SAME 

In the current public and policy discourse, immigrants are often treated as an undif- 
ferentiated group with similar socioeco omic characteristics. At best, distinctions 
are made between undocumented immigrants and all other immigrants. Occasion- 
ally, distinctions are made between Hispanics and Asians. But rarely does the public 
and policy discourse recognize the extreme variations in socioeconomic characteris- 
tics between immigrants from different countries of origin, and even between immi- 
grants from the same country of origin. Nevertheless, differences in socioeconomic 
characteristics between immigrants are important for public policy, for two reasons: 
(1) they determine the aggregate and distributional effects — both positive and nega- 
tive — immigrants havp on neighborhoods, localities, states, and the country as a 
whole, and (2) they can be affected significantly by policy, i.e , the congressionally 
established rules of eligibility for legal immigration can be changed, thus changing 
the nature of entering groups. 
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Our sample of Salvadoran and Filipino immigrants provides a powerful illustration of 
how immigrants can differ significantly from one another in socio-demographic 
characteristics, immigration status at entry' and reasons for entry, role in the labor 
market, and demand for public services. 

Socio-Demographic Characteristics 

The most significant difference between the two groups of immigrants is in their level 
of schooling and their mastery of English. As shovm in Table 5.1, nearly one in two 
Salvadorans has six years or less of schooling, almost none have even one year of 
college, and a majority do not understand or read English well. By contrast, more 
than two out of three Filipino immigrants have some college, and nearly all under- 
stand and read English well. As we vrill see later, most Filipinos had acquired their 
education and learned English before entering the United States. 

Salvadoran immigrants are also younger than their Filipino counterparts. This dif- 
ference is explained in part by the fact that immigration from El Salvador to the 
United States began more recently than immigration from the Philippines, our ally 
during World War II. One out of three Salvadorans has been in the country for ten 
years or more, compared to two out of three Filipino immigrants (Table 5.1). In both 
groups of immigrants, females outnumber males (55 versus 45 percent) and married 



Table 5.1 

Socio-Demographic Characteristics of Salvadoran and Filipino Immigi^ants 



Characteristics 


Salvadoran 
Immigrants 


Filipino 
Immigrants 


Education 






Six years or less (%) 


44 


14 


Some college (%) 


3 


70 


Median years of schooling 


7 


15 


Language (%) 






Understand English well 


42 


97 


Read English well 


33 


95 


Age (%) 






1&-29 


47 


19 


50-64 


6 


28 


Gender (%) 






Female 


55 


54 


Marital status (%) 






Married 


62 


75 


Spouse absent 


3 


15 


Never married 


28 


19 


Time in the United States 






Ten years or more (%) 


26 


56 


Median years 


7 


12 
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immigrants outnumber singles at least two to one.^ In nearly all cases, spouses are 
residing in the United States with their partners, regardless of immigration status. 
There are no differences in this pattern between Salvadoran and Filipino immigrants. 

Immigration Status at Entry 

Nearly all Salvadoran immigrants in our sample (90 percent) initially entered as un- 
documented immigrants. The pattern is reversed for Filipino immigrants: only one 
out of twenty entered the country illegally, and three out of four entered as legal 
permanent immigrants (Table 5.2). 

While the forms of entry differ between the two immigrant subgroups, their predom- 
inant reasons for coming to the United States do not. Both sought enhanced eco- 
nomic opportunities. Family reunification is the second most frequent reason for 
Filipino immigrants, but it is a reason for only one out of ten Salvadoran immigrants. 
The second most frequent reason for Salvadoran immigrants is fear for personal 
safety. That reason was given by one out of four immigrants. 

Wages and Roles in the Labor Market 

iu^ecause of their higher levels of education and English proficiency, Filipino immi- 
grants command higher wages than Salvadoran immigrants do— twice as high for 
males and even more than that for females (Table 5.3). The /ami7y income of Filipino 
families is more than four times higher than the income of Salvadoran families, be- 
cause Filipino households are larger (see Table 4.3) and contain more workers. 

Table 5.2 

Status at Entry: Salvadoran and Filipino Immigrants 



Salvadoran Filipino 
Immigrants Immigrants 



Immigration status 

Undocumented 

Permanent resident 

Other^ 
Reasons for entry 

Family reunification 

Enhanced opportunities 

Safety reasons 

Other 

^Includes various types of temporary visas, including student and tourist visas. 



89% 
4 
7 



12 
57 

26 
5 



5% 
72 
22 



45 
51 
1 

3 



^As noted in the previous chapter, our respondents were more likely to be married than the general 
Salvadoran and Filipino immigrant population residing in Los Angeles County (62 versus 48 percent and 
75 versus 62 percent, respectively). 
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Table 5.3 

Labor Market Characteristics: Salvadoran and Filipino Immigrants 



Labor Market Characteristics 


Salvadoran 
Immigrants 


Filipino 
Immigrants 


Wepklv wapps fmpdian ^1 






Male 


238 


500 


rciiioic 


175 


400 


Income ($) 






Median family income 


11.484 


47,323 


Percent employed 






Male 


80 


85 


Female 


69 


78 


Occupations (%) 






Male 






Managerial/professional/technical support 


5 


21 


Administrative support 


1 


24 


Precision product/craft 


46 


13 


Assemblers/ laborers 


27 


20 


Private household service 


0 


0 


Female 




Managerial/ professional /technical support 


5 


31 


Administrative support 


1 


32 


Precision product/craft 


12 


7 


Assemblers/laborers 


12 


7 


Private household service 


42 


1 



Differences in human capital are also reflected in differences in labor force partici- 
pation and in occupational structure. Filipino immigrants are slightly more likely to 
be employed than Salvadoran immigrants. The differences are larger among females 
than among males. 

With regard to occupational structure, the two subgroups of immigrants display re- 
verse images. Whereas nearly one out of two male Filipino immigrants and over 
three in five female Filipino immigrants work in managerial, professional, technical, 
or administrative support occupations, only 6 percent of both male and female Sal- 
vadoran immigrants are found in these occupations. Salvadoran males are primarily 
craftsmen, assemblers, and laborers. Salvadoran women— two out of five — are dis- 
proportionately employed in private household services. 

Satisfaction With Life in the United States 

In spite of their large differences in education, income, and experience of life in the 
United States, the two subgroups of immigrants agree on one thing: they are over- 
whelmingly satisfied with life in the United States (Table 5.4). And Salvadoran immi- 
grants were no more likely to feel overwhelmed by the day-to-day difficulties they 
may encour:;er. However, the stresses of life do take a greater toll on Salvadoran 
immigrants than on their higher-income Filipino counterparts. Salvadorans are 
somewhat more likely to report they "felt nervous and stressed" very to fairly often in 
the 30 days preceding the interview (24 versus 15 percent). 
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Table 5.4 

Attitudes Towards Life in the United States: Salvadoran and Filipino Immigrants 



Attitudes 


Salvadoran 
Immigrants 


Filipino 
Immigrants 


Respondent "completely" to "fairly" satisfied with 
life in the United States now 


89% 


93% 


Respondent felt difficulties were piling up so high 
he/she could not overcome them "very" or 
"fairly" often in the past thirty days 


16 


12 


Respondent felt nervous and stressed "very" or 
"fairly" often in the past thirty days 


24 


15 



USE OF PUBLIC SERVICES AND IMMIGRATION STATUS 

Little systematic information is available about how immigrants of varying status 
make use of the broad range of public and other services available to them. Such in- 
formation is needed not only for planning purposes at all levels of government but to 
address reliably the question of the costs immigrants may impose on local and state 
governments. This question is particularly salient for undocumented immigrants. 

We asked our survey respondents whether they or anyone in their family had used a 
broad array of public and private services at least once over the past twelve months. 
The services included fell into four categories: income transfer and nutrition pro- 
grams, health services, special purpose services (e.g., libraries and public transport), 
and education. Below, we examine how immigration status within each immigrant 
group affects service use. Overall, our pilot results suggest that the use of public ser- 
vices is generally not affected by immigration status, including undocumented 
status. The results suggest, and our multivariate analyses confirm,^ that the main 
factors affecting the use of transfer programs and health services are income and 
number of children, most particularly children age five or under. In addition, the use 
of special services is affected by factors influencing the need for the service in the 
first place, such as number of children, English proficiency, or desire to change im- 
migration status. 

Transfer Programs 

The relatively high income of Filipino immigrants renders them ineligible for in- 
come-tested programs such as AFDC, g^^^eral relief, and food stamps. In contrast, 
one in ten Salvadoran immigrant families received AFDC at least once in the past 
year, one in five received food stamps, and one in three benefited from the Women, 
Infants, and Children (WIC) program, a special supplemental food program that 
provides food, vitamins, counseling, and health care referrals to pregnant women 



^See Appendix E for the results of our multivariate analyses, 
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and to children under the age of five (Table 5.5). In addition to income, the number 
of children under the age of five is a major determinant of use of the WIC program. 

There are some variations in the use of transfer programs by immigration status, but 
these are consistent with differentials in income between the various subgroups of 
immigrants. Although undocumented immigrants are not eligible for AFDC and 
food stamps, they benefited indirectly from these programs through either their eli- 
gible citizen children or their eligible relatives. Indeed, there is grovsdng evidence 
that immigrant families contain members v^dth different immigration status, ranging 
from undocumented to temporary, permanent, and naturalized citizens.^ 

Both subgroups of immigrants seem to benefit equally from unemployment com- 
pensation. But Salvadoran immigrants are twice as likely as Filipino immigrants to 
receive worker's compensation, possibly a reflection of their differential occupational 
structure. Unemployment and worker's compensation are workplace related, and 
their use seems to be independent of immigration status or income. 

Health Services 

Just as Salvadoran immigrants are more likely than Filipino immigrants to use in- 
come support programs, they also are more likely — nearly three times more likely — 
to rely on public hospitals and on county and free clinics for their health care needs 
(Table 5.6). The corollary is that they are less likely to use private doctors or clinics 
and three times less likely to be enrolled in a health maintenance organization 
(HMO). Finally, and consistent with their lower incomes, they are also three times 
less likely to have seen a private dentist at least once in the year preceding the inter- 
Table 5.5 

Use of Transfer Programs by Immigration Status: Salvadoran and Filipino Immigrants 



Salvadoran Immigrants Filipino Immigrants 



Transfer Programs 


Undocu- 
mented 




Temporary Permanent 
Visa Resident 


All 


Permanent 
Resident 


Citizen 


All 


AFDC 


14% 


10% 


13% 


6% 


9% 


2% 


1% 


1% 


Food stamps 


22 


17 


18 


14 


17 


4 


1 


2 


WIC 


33 


28 


34 


20 


26 


6 


0 


2 


Unemployment 
compensation 


8 


8 


8 


10 


9 


13 


8 


10 


Worker's 
compensation 


4 


6 


0 


8 


6 


3 


3 


3 


Average annual 
income (dollars) 


10,250 


10,800 


11,250 


13,000 


11,485 


37,630 


50,000 


47.325 



^TPS means Temporary Protective Status. 



^For instance, see Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment Systems (CASAS), ,4 Survey of Newly Legal- 
ized Persons in (^iUfornia, San Diego, 1989. 
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Table 5.6 

Use of Health Services by Immigration Status: Salvadoran and Filipino Immigrants 







Salvadoran Immigrants 




Filipino Immigrants 


Health Services 


Undocu- 
mented 


TPS^ 


Temporary Permanent 
Visa Resident 


All 


Permanent 
Resident 


Citizen 


All 


Public hospital 


30% 


24% 


29% 


21% 


25% 


10% 


10% 


10% 


County, free, or family 
clinics 


52 


50 


53 


35 


45 


16 


10 


12 


Prenatal clinics 


17 


20 


16 


14 


16 


6 


4 


4 


Private doctor or clinic 


31 


48 


39 


51 


45 


52 


62 


58 


HMO 


8 


13 


8 


21 


15 


38 


. 51 


47 


Private dentist 


7 


25 


18 


28 


22 


61 


75 


69 


Immunization 


42 


48 


53 


43 


45 


28 


18 


23 


Average annual 
income (dollars) 


10,250 


10,800 


11,250 


13,000 




37,630 


50,000 





^TPS means Temporary Protective Status. 

view. Their equally low use of public dentists suggests that Salvadoran immigrants 
may be deferring their dental care. 

The pattern of use of public versus private health services appears to be unrelated to 
immigration status. Undocumented immigrants are as likely, if not more likely, to 
use public hospitals or county and free clinics than their counterparts with tempo- 
rary or permanent visas. Whatever differences are observable are generally consis- 
tent with differences in income. 

Undocumented immigrants, however, are less likely than their counterparts with 
legal status to use private doctors and clinics as well as HMOs and private dentists. 
One potential reason for this pattern may be found in the pattern of government ver- 
sus private insurance coverage. Table 5.7 shows that health insurance coverage in 
general and private health insurance in particular are associated with income. It also 
suggests that undocumented immigrants are much less likely to be covered by pri- 
vate insurance or an HMO. 

Our multivariate analyses suggest that other factors also affect the pattern of public 
health service use and government health insurance coverage noted above. Higher 
public service use and likelihood of government coverage are associated with the 
number of children below age 5 and the presence of adults age 65 or over. Females 
are also more likely to use public hospitals and to be covered by government health 
insurance. 

Other Services 

Because a greater proportion of Salvadorans have had to seek adjustments to their 
previously undocumented or temporary status, they were more likely to have used 
legal services than their Filipino counterparts (Table 5.8). On the other hand, the use 
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Table 5.7 

Health Insurance Coverage by Immigration Status: Salvadoran and Filipino Immigrants 

Salvadoran Immigrants Filipino Immigrants 



Undocu- Temporary Permanent Permanent 



Insurance Coverage 


mented 


TPS^ 


Visa 


Resident 


All 


Resident 


Citizen 


All 


Any health insurance 


39% 


40% 


37% 


44% 


41% 


87% 


90% 


88% 


Government program 


35 


28 


32 


22 


28 


26 


26 


26 


Private insurance 


3 


7 


11 


15 


10 


56 


58 


57 


HMO 


7 


10 


3 


18 


12 


40 


53 


49 


Payer 


















Employer/union^ 


6 


10 


11 


19 


14 


77 


83 


81 


Privately purchased 


0 


0 


3 


2 


2 


7 


5 


6 


Average annual 


















income (dollars) 


10,250 


10.800 


11,250 


13.000 




37,630 


50.000 





^TPS means Temporary Protective Status. 

^Paid by either respondent or respondent's spouse. 



Table 5.8 

Use of Selected Services by Immigration Status: Salvadoran and Filipino Immigrants 







Salvadoran Immigrants 




Filipino Immigrants 




Undocu- 




Temporary 


Permanent 




Permanent 




Service 


mented 


TPS^ 


Visa 


Resident 


All 


Resident 


Citizen All 


Legal services 


14% 


24% 


34% 


11% 


17% 


4% 


1% 2% 


Public transport 


70 


61 


66 


60 


63 


25 


28 26 


Recreation 


52 


46 


37 


58 


52 


62 


71 66 


Libraries 


21 


22 


32 


32 


28 


47 


71 62 



^TPS means Temporary Protective Status. 



of public transportation seemed to be independent of immigration status. Salvado- 
rans v/ere much more likely to have used public transportation than Filipino immi- 
grants Y/eve. 

Libraries and public parks are the only two services that Filipino family members had 
used more frequently than Salvadoran immigrant family members. The number of 
children age 6-17 rather than immigration status seemed to be a major determinant 
of use of these two services. In addition, greater English proficiency and attendance 
in U.S. schools led to greater use of public libraries. 

In our survey, we also asked about use of a number of support services in addition to 
those discussed above: VD programs, rape crisis services, protective services for 
children, women's shelters, programs to pay utilities or rent, senior citizen centers, 
and counseling. Utilization of these services was extremely low by both subgroups of 
immigrants — typically less than 1 percent of respondent families. 
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Education 

Education is the single costliest service provided to natives and immigrants alike. 
Table 5.9 provides a one-point-in-time glance at the number of children in school at 
the time of our survey in 1991. It also shoves the extent to which adult immigrants of 
different immigration status used English as a second language (ESL) classes, and 
educational and vocational training services since they entered the country. 

Salvadoran immigrants had slightly fev^er children in schools at the time of the sur- 
vey than Filipino immigrants, possibly because they are typically younger. Among 
Salvadorans,'the number of children in school per family with children of school age 
varied little regardless of immigration status: i.e., families of undocumented immi- 
grants had the same average number of children in school, 1.6 per family, as perma- 
nent legal immigrants. But because undocumented immigrants were more likely to 
be single than permanent immigrants (27 versus 17 percent), the number of children 
in school per undocumented respondent was lower than for permanent residents. 

In interpreting these figures, the reader should keep in mind that the various sub- 
groups differentiated here by country of origin and immigration status are at differ- 
ent stages in their lives and in the time they have spent in the United States. Large 
disparities among immigrants at one point in time may not be maintained through 
their lives. 

The extent to which children attend public or private schools appears to depend both 
on income and on immigration status. The children of Salvadoran immigrants 



Table 5.9 

Use of Education by Immigration Status: Salvadoran and Filipino Immigrants 



S alvadoran Immigrants Filipino Immigrants 

Undocu- Temporary Permanent Permanent 
Education mented TPS** Visa Resident All Resident Citizen All 



Children 

Number ofchildren in school 1.57 1.68 L37 1.58 1.57 1.68 1.89 1.83 

per family with children in 
school 

Number ofchildren in school 0.24 0.47 0.29 0.59 0.45 0.41 0.06 0.69 

per respondent^ 

School attended 

Public 100% 100% 100% 93% 95% ^5% 76% 78% 

Private or parochial 0 0 0 7 5 15 24 22 

Adults 

Ever attended school in U.S. 

Adult education classes 

Secondary schools 

Some college or more 
Ever attended vocational traininj^ 
Ever attended ESL classes 



21% 


20% 


16% 


36% 


26% 


12% 


32% 


24% 


12 


13 


13 


19 


15 


0 


4 


3 


8 


B 


3 


12 


8 


5 


6 


5 


1 






3 


1 


7 


22 


16 


7 


fi 


16 


13 


10 


21 


34 


28 


45 


57 


55 


82 


64 


6 


9 


8 



**TPS means Temporary Protective Status. 

^Includes all respondents rej^ardlessof marital status or whether or not tliey have chlUireii. 
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attended public schools exclusively. The only exception is for a small percentage of 
children (7 percent) of Salvadoran permanent immigrants. In contrast, from one out 
of six to one out of four school-age children of Filipino immigrants attended private 
or parochial schools. 

By and large, school attendance in the United States by adult immigrants is relatively 
lov^. Salvadoran permanent immigrants and Filipino naturalized citizens had the 
highest incidence of school attendance; one out of three reported having attended 
some school in the United States. Attendance in school by all other adult immigrants 
in our study did not exceed one out of five. Undocumented adult immigrants v^ere 
as likely as persons of other immigration status to have attended school. 

Salvadoran immigrants v^ho attended schools in the United States did so for different 
purposes than Filipino immigrants. The majority of Salvadorans attended adult edu- 
cation classes or secondary schools. In contrast, Filipino immigrants v^ho attended 
schools in the United States primarily v^ent to college, reflecting their higher educa- 
tion levels and English proficiency at entry. 

Just as Filipino immigrants w^ere more likely to have attended college in the United 
States, they v^ere also more likely to have received vocational training. One in three 
naturalized citizens and one in five permanent immigrants did so. Reflecting their 
louder levels of education and English proficiency, Salvadoran immigrants v^ere much 
less likely to have received vocational training in the United States, regardless of 
immigration status. However, permanent residents as well as immigrants on tempo- 
rary visas were twice as likely to have received vocational training than their undoc- 
umented counterparts and the holders of Temporary Protective Status. 

For those who attended vocational training, the type of training sought did not differ 
significantly between Salvadoran and Filipino immigrants. Nearly two out of three 
got training for one of the following three activities: secretarial/business, computer/ 
electronics, and medical assistant/ nursing. 

Finally, the differentials in English proficiency at entry between the two subgroups of 
immigrants are dramatically reflected in their attendance of ESL classes. Nearly half 
of the undocumented Salvadoran immigrants at one time attended ESL classes, 
whereas more than four out of five permanent Salvadoran immigrants had done so 
by the time of their interview. In contrast, less than one in ten Filipino immigrants 
attended ESL classes. 

TAX FILINGS AND PAYMENTS AND IMMIGRATION STATUS 

To fully assess the net public costs or benefits of international immigration, detailed 
and comprehensive information is needed on the incidence of tax payments by im- 
migrants, in addition to comprehensive information on their use of public services. 
A full account of tax contributions requires obtaining infoimation on payments by 
immigrants for all forms of taxes, including income, excise, sales, property, and busi- 
ness taxes. For the purpose of our pilot survey, we focused on obtaining information 
on income tax payments. We also sought information on expenditure patterns and 
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mortgage and rental payments, which would form the basis for computing sales and 
property tax payments. As noted earlier, we were generally successful in obtaining 
such data from most respondents. 

Table 5.10 shows the incidence of tax filings and payroll tax deductions for Salvado- 
ran and Filipino immigrants, by immigration status. It suggests that federal income 
tax filing is highly dependent on immigration status. Less than 40 percent of undoc- 
umented immigrants reported filing federal tax returns in the year before the inter- 
view (1990). Permanent legal immigrants reported the highest incidence of federal 
income tax filings, 85 percent or more. Salvadoran permanent immigrants were 
somewhat less likely than their Filipino counterparts to have filed tax returns. Tem- 
porary immigrants' filings of federal tax returns fell in between those two extremes. 

We also asked about actual amounts of income taxes paid. As noted earlier, many 
respondents were unable to provide this information — not because they did not 
want to (only 5 percent of Filipino respondents and 3 percent of Salvadoran respon- 
dents refused to answer the question), but because they did not know from memory. 
Future surveys will need to ask to see copies of tax returns in order to obtain this 
information more comprehensively. 

Failure to file a federal tax return generally translates into nonpayment of income 
taxes. As shown on Table 5.10, the proportion of all respondents who filed a federal 
tax return or had federal taxes deducted from their paychecks is similar to the pro- 
portion of all respondents who filed federal tax returns. This suggests that those who 
have taxes deducted from their paychecks also file tax returns. 

Table 5.10 

Federal Tax Filings and Payroll Deductions by Immigration Status: 
Salvadoran and Filipino Immigrailts 



Salvadoran Immigrants Filipino Immigrants 



Tax Filings and Payroll 


Undocu- 




Temporary 


Permanent 




Permanent 






Deductions 


mented 




Visa 


Resident 


All 


Resident 


Citizen 


All 


Filed federal taxes*^ 


38% 


54% 


63% 


84% 


64% 


91% 


95% 


93% 


Filed federal tax or 


















reported payroll tax 


















deductions 


38 


55 


63 


84 


64 


92 


96 


94 


Payroll deductions^ 


















Any 


50 


52 


53 


72 


60 


97 


96 


97 


Federal taxes 


46 


51 


37 


72 


57 


94 


96 


95 


State taxes 


50 


49 


40 


72 


57 


94 


96 


95 


Social Security 


46 


51 


44 


70 


57 


91 


91 


91 


Health insurance 


9 


6 


12 


25 


15 


47 


62 


52 


Average annual 


















income (dollars) 


10,250 


10,800 


11,250 


13,000 


11,567 


37,630 


50,000 


42,083 



^TPS means Temporary Protective Status. 
^'Percent of all respondents. 

^Percent of respondents who worked the week preceding the interview. 
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POLICY AFFECTS IMMIGRATION STATUS 

As noted above, nearly all our Salvadoran respondents had entered the country with- 
out inspections, i.e., illegally. But by the time they were interviewed, on the average 
7.6 years later, only one out of four remained undocumented (Figure 5.1). All others 
had been legalized as a result of two recent federal policy initiatives: two out of three 
were amnestied under the Immigration and Control Act of 1986 (IRCA). The others 
had applied and were approved for Temporary Protective Status: included in the 
Immigration Act of 1990, this new category allows undocumented immigrants (and 
asylum seekers whose applications have been denied) from a designated country to 
remain in the United States temporarily until conditions in that country improve. 
Holders of this status are protected from deportation and are authorized to work in 
the United States. 

Few of the Filipinos had entered the country illegally and, as expected, even fewer 
remained in this status at time of interview. But a significant proportion, one out of 
four, reported entering the countiy on a visitor or other temporary visa. Overstaying 
the duration of a temporary visa is another significant means of "illegal" entry into 
the United States. By the time they were interviewed, on tlie average 12.5 years later, 
nearly all those who had entered on a temporary visa had been adjusted to perma- 
nent immigrant status by qualifying through either the family reunification or em- 
ployment-based categories. 
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Figure 5.1— Changes in Immigration Status for Salvadoran and Filipino Immigrants 
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Another change of immigration status is drawing growing policy attention: the ex- 
tent to which permanent immigrants avail themselves of their rights to become natu- 
ralized citizens of the United States. For many, this gesture is viewed as one measure 
Oi an immigrant's integration into the nation's socio-political culture. Our Filipino 
respondents shed some light on this issue. Nearly two out of three had become 
naturalized citizens of the United States by the time of our interview, on the average 
about 12.4 years after their entry into the country. Eighty-five percent of the remain- 
ing immigrants said they intended eventually to become citizens. 

Generally, our Salvadoran immigrants had not been in the country long enough to be 
eligible for naturalization. But half indicated that they intended to become citizens, 
with another 25 percent indicating they ''did not know." This pattern held regardless 
of immigration status. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In this chapter we have illustrated that data collected from immigrants about their 
immigration status, socio-demographic characteristics, labor market behavior, use of 
public services, and tax payments can be used to address critical policy questions 
and inform the public debate on immigration and immigrant policies. Although the 
data await empirical confirmation from a larger sample of immigrants from more 
countries of origin, we have reached several tentative conclusions that have impor- 
tant potential policy implications. The first conclusion is that the relative success of 
immigrants in the labor market and their demand for a broad range of public 
income-transfer, nutritional, health, and special-purpose programs depend in large 
measure on their education and English proficiency when they enter this country. 
The policy implication is that immigration's effects on the economy and on demand 
for public services are shaped in the first place by the criteria used to determine eli- 
gibility for immigration into the United States. 

A second conclusion is that U.S. laws offer many alternative avenues for undocu- 
mented immigrants to become legal permanent immigrants — whether they have 
entered v^thout inspection or with a temporary visa that they have overstayed. Ac- 
cess to these avenues may actually encourage illegal immigration, since they offer the 
opportunity for undocumented immigrants to jump ahead of the queue of people 
seeking entry as resident immigrants. This suggests that undocumented and legal 
immigration are not independent flows, and that a desire to decrease the size of one 
may require decreasing (or increasing) the size of the other. Finally, and to the extent 
that the legal status of "undocumented" is a temporary status soon to be adjusted to 
permanent legal immigrant, what is the purpose of denying these people access to 
such basic services as education and preventive health care, as some legislative pro- 
posals are now contemplating? Today's undocumented worker may be tomorrow's 
permanent resident. 

A third conclusion is that the use of public services has less to do with people's im- 
migration status and more to do with relative income, family size, and other factors 
that determine their needs. At one level this is not surprising, since our public ser- 
vice delivery system at all levels of government has a predominant redistributive 
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function. Even undocumented immigrants indirectly benefit, through eligible chil- 
dren or relatives, from income-transfer and other programs for which they them- 
selves are not directiy eligible. 

Finally, and in contrast to the above, the filing of federal tax returns and the inci- 
dence of payroll tax deductions appear to be very much related to immigration sta- 
tus. We found that undocumented immigrants were the least likely to file returns or 
to have their taxes deducted from payroll; permanent legal immigrants were the 
most likely to file tax returns, with temporary immigrants falling in between these 
two groups. The implications of the previous and this last conclusion are threefold. 
One is that the net public costs of immigrants depend very much on their socio- 
demographic characteristics at entry. The second is that the costs of providing pub- 
lic services will vary among immigrants, just as they vary among natives. Finally, 
there appears to be a cost in the form of lost public revenues associated with undoc- 
umented and temporary statuses. 
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Chapter Six 

BENEFITS AND FEASIBILITY OF A NATIONAL IMMIGRANT SURVEY: 

LESSONS FROM THE LACS 



There are a number of lessons to be learned from the experience of designing and 
fielding the LACS and analyzing the resulting data. In this chapter we summarize the 
evidence that such a survey can provide the data needed to answer critical immigrant 
policy questions, and we present the lessons learned that can be of use to those who 
would plan and conduct a national immigrant survey, 

THE KINDS OF POLICY QUESTIONS SURVEY DATA CAN ANSWER 

The results of the LACS clearly indicate that such surveys can give policymakers the 
kinds of data they need to develop immigration and immigrant policy. The large 
differences between the Salvadoran and Filipino communities in the LACS indicate 
that "immigrants" are not a homogeneous lot; they are, rather, composed of diverse 
groups. The substantial differences among them on many dimensions must be con- 
sidered in policymaking because policies could affect groups differently and could 
thus have unforeseen (and possibly undesirable) political, social, and economic 
effects. 

To illustrate these points, we return to some of the basic questions raised in Chapter 
Two and see how the LACS results can address them for the groups we studied. 

Assimilation of Immigrants 

We begin with questions related to social and economic integration: 

• Are immigrants becoming culturally and economically integrated into main- 
stream America? 

• How do immigrants move into better- paying, more stable jobs? What factors 
should policies emphasize: vocational training, formal education, learning En- 
glish, personal contacts, or changing immigration status? 

On these dimensions, Salvadorans and Filipinos have very different experiences and 
(related) characteristics. The average Filipino has a family income more than four 
times higher than the average Salvadoran. Filipino workers had higher weekly wages 
(in 1991 dollars) on their first jobs (despite the fact that Filipinos have, on average. 
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been in the United States longer) and higher weekly earnings on their most recent 
jobs. 

What accounts for these differences— or, put in terms of the questions, v^hat should 
policies emphasize? The greatest differences between the two groups are in educa- 
tion and mastery of English, 'i^ilipinos not only enter the country with more educa- 
tion, but once they are here they are as likely as Salvadorans to get some further 
formal education, and they are nearly three U-'nes as likely to obtain vocational 
training. Almost al! Filipinos in the sample can understand, speak, read, and write 
English well, whereas the majority of Salvadorans do not have good English skills. 
Salvadoran women are especially unlikely to know English well: only a third report 
that they understand English well, and only 10 percent report that they can write it 
well. 

These disparities in education and English proficiency translate into very different 
occupational structures: more than half the Filipinos work in managerial, profes- 
sional, technical, or administrative support jobs, compared to less than 10 percent of 
Salvadorans. The latter are primarily craftsmen, assemblers, and laborers. 

The "Costs" of Immigration 

Among the most highly charged immigrant issues is whether immigrants "pay their 
way*' or are a net drain on society. Two of the policy questions are related to these 
issues: 

• Do immigrants use public support strictly to get on their feet, or do they become 
dependent on it? 

• What fiscal burden does immigration create? 

Before policymakers can address the first question and its policy implications, they 
need to know what kinds of public services immigrant groups use. Nearly all Sal- 
vadoran respondents vrith school-age children had those children in public schools. 
In contrast, a fourth of Filipinos with school-age children sent them to private or 
parochial schools. In general, Salvadoran immigrants made much greater use of 
public services, including income-transfer and nutritional programs and health ser- 
vices. Indeed, the only services that Filipino immigrants used more heavily were 
libraries and public parks. We were also able to obtain information on service use by 
immigration status, including "undocumented." Our data suggest that use of public 
services has less to do with people's immigration status and more to do with relative 
income, family size, and other factors that determine needs. 

Use of public services by immigrants raises concern in some quarters about the eco- 
nomic burden immigrants create— especially given uncertainty about how much 
they contribute in taxes. The LACS results indicate that surveys can collect data on 
this issue. Tax filing depended very much on immigration status. Only two in five 
undocumented immigrants reported filing federal taxes in the year preceding the 
interview, compared to more than half of immigrants on temporary status and more 
than 80 percent of permanent residents. (These figures were similar for both 
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groups.) Payroll tax deductions are similarly dependent on immigration status. 
Among undocumented respondents who worked the week preceding the interview, 
50 percent had their federal and state taxes deducted, compared with 72 percent of 
Saivadoran permanent residents and 97 percent of Filipino permanent residents. 

Policies and Immigrant Status 

A final question is how policy affects immigrant status. Many in the sample who 
were peraianent residents had originally entered on a visitor or other temporary visa. 
Overstaying the duration of such a temporary visa is another significant means of 
"illegal" entry into the United States. By the time of the survey, nearly all who had 
entered using such visas had become permanent residents, qualifying through either 
the family reunification or employment-based categories. 

The dynamic pattern of adjustments from undocumented or temporary visa to per- 
manent immigration status raises a critical issue that has not been addressed in the 
debate over ways to discourage undocumented immigration: how much does in- 
creasing legislated options available for these adjustments actually encourage further 
illegal immigration? For many, these options may just be a means for would-be 
permanent immigrants to jump ahead of the queue. 

This question needs further empirical analysis, vnth a more representative sample of 
immigrants. If these options do have that effect, there are two important policy im- 
plications. First, undocumented and legal permanent immigration are not indepen- 
dent flows, and reducing one may require reducing the other. Second, the 
distinction between undocumented and permanent immigrant is an important legal 
construct. But it may have questionable validity from a social perspective — most 
notably in the case of denying access to education and preventive health care. There 
seems little purpose in denying access to a person who, although undocumented 
today, will be eligible tomorrow. 

LESSONS THAT MAY GUIDE A NATIONAL SURVEY OF IMMIGRANTS 

Besides shoving that immigrant surveys can provide critical policy- relevant data, the 
LACS also provides strong evidence that a national survey is feasible. It suggests im- 
portant lessons about survey design and procedures and about the types of data that 
can and should be collected. 

Assessment of Pilot Survey Procedures 

The survey procedures developed for the Los Angeles Community Survey of Saivado- 
ran and Filipino immigrants were largely successful, and they provide encouraging 
evidence for the feasibility of conducting future longitudinal surveys of immigrants. 

• Once a residential address or eligible immigrant family was contacted, the re- 
sponse rates were qt ite good — around 65 percent of those with whom we made 
some contact for tH^ screener and 70 percent for the main interview. These are 
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somewhat better than we expected, considering that schedule and cost con- 
straints prevented us from implementing additional procedures that probably 
would have boosted the participation rates by at least ten percentage points 
(such as increasing the number of callbacks, attempting refusal conversions, 
tracking people who moved, etc.). 

• Most of the nonresponse was due to locating problems (locked or security 
buildings, or people who could not be reached vrtthin four callbacks) rather than 
refusals to participate. Refusal rates were quite low (about 9 percent). 

• Immigrant families were remarkably cooperative and willing, in most cases, to 
divulge sensitive information about themselves, including their immigration sta- 
tus and information that would permit follow-up in a longitudinal survey. 
Among Salvadorans, 90 percent indicated entering the country without proper 
documentation. Furthermore, over 80 percent of the Salvadoran and Filipino re- 
spondents interviewed provided their names and telephone numbers to permit 
possible survey follow-ups. 

• We were successful in recruiting, training, and retaining a large, highly educated 
bilingual intervievring staff (about 35 interviewers) throughout the bulk of the 10- 
week field period. With a few exceptions, we were pleased vrith the overall qual- 
ity of the interviewers' work. 

— The interviewers were highly motivated and committed to the research; 

— They were comfortable working in high-crime areas; 

— They were effective in persuading most respondents to participate at both 
the screener and main interview phase; 

— By standard survey measures, most performed their intervievring job quite 
well. Their productivity rates were generally high, refusal rates were low, 
and missing data problems were minimal. 

With respect to the pilot survey costs, the total cost per complete case, counting the 
screening and main interview phase, was roughly $545 per interview (total data col- 
lection costs divided by the number of completed main interviews). This includes 
data collection and processing costs, as well as field management and pretesting 
costs. As expected, this cost is somewhat greater than the estimated $400 to $500 
cost per completed interview reported for a one-hour interview in English in surveys 
of the general population.* These figures, however, do not include costs of survey 
design. 

We learned a great deal from the pilot study about the similaritico and differences in 
conducting general population surveys and immigrant surveys. On balance, the 
similarities far outweigh the differences (when one compares studies of similar scope 
and complexity that are conducted in inner cities). All complex personal-interview 



* Personal communications with survey professionals of other research institutions conducting large-scale 
longitudinal surveys. 
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Studies tliat require large, primarily new, interviewing staffs face similar challenges. 
The most common problems are the following: 

• Finding enough qualified interviewer applicants, panicularly if special skills/ 
characteristics, such as bilingualism, are needed. 

• Finding local residents who are willing to work in high-crime inner cities. 

• Keeping interviewers motivated to complete their assignments. 

• Mounting effective community outreach activities to solicit support for the sur- 
vey from community leaders and local residents. 

• Designing effective training programs for complicated questionnaires and com- 
plex field procedures. 

• Hiring a sufficient number of experienced supervisors. 

• Implementing appropriate quality control checks, especially for new staff, 
throughout the fieldwork to gauge interviewer performance and data quality.^ 

Despite the similarities, we found in the course of conducting the pilot survey that 
there were some unique aspects of an immigrant survey that make the data collec- 
tion management tasks (recruitment, training, supervision, and quality control) 
considerably more complicated and time-consuming to implement successfully. 
The management issues and problems at each stage of the survey process, starting 
with instrument design and pretesting, were especially difficult and challenging for 
the senior staff and for the junior members of the team. 

We think that the optimal approach to recruiting, training, and supervising a large 
multicultural interviewing team is to use a multicultural (and experienced) supervi- 
sory team to carry out these activities. However, we found it especially difficult to 
locate suitable Filipino staff. Although it was fairly easy for us to find a Spanish - 
speaking supervisor with survey research experience, it was vinually impossible to 
find a comparable Tagalog-speaking supervisor. Throughout the pilot the project 
team was far more confident about our ability to supervise and maintain appropriate 
quality control over the Spanish-speaking interviewers because we had the bilingual 
supervisor as a member of the core survey team. The fact that we did not have a 
Filipino supervisor (or experienced Filipmo interviewer) on the management team 
was a major drawback in our ability to confidently supervise th.e Tagalog-speaking 
interviewers and gauge how well they were really performing in the field (when they 
interviewed in Tagalog). It would have been preferable to increase the overall level of 
interviewer supervision (and validation), using experienced bilingual staff, particu- 
larly during the early stages of the fieldwork, to collect more systematic data about 
interviewers* performance and to give more direct feedback to the staff on how to 
improve their basic interviewing skills. 



2For an excellent discussion of current standards and practical procedures for designing and implement- 
ing surveys, s^e Fov/ler (1988). 
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The management problems mentioned above are particularly severe when dealing 
with multiple cultural groups within a single survey. In our case, the requirement for 
both Spanish-speaking and Tagalog-speaking interviewers increased the manage- 
ment problems by a significant factor. 

Recommendations for Survey Procedures 

In some ways, the pilot results provide conservative indicators of the likely success of 
future immigrant surveys. Budget and time constraints prevented us from imple- 
menting many field procedures that probably would have improved the overall 
response rates and the data quality. The pilot results, however, lead us to conclude 
that future surveys of immigrants, including longitudinal surveys, can be successfully 
designed and implemented. Below we discuss several critical research issues that 
must be addressed to ensure the success of future surveys of immigrant populations. 

L Identifying a probability sample of immigrants. While the pilot demonstrated 
that it is possible to draw a representative sample of immigrants using census data 
on where immigrants are concentrated, there is a serious potential pitfall in the pro- 
cess that must be avoided to ensure the success of the sampling procedures. It is 
crucial to list and screen all addresses in target areas, especially many hidden apart- 
ment units that may not be easily visible from the street and are likely to house one 
or more immigrant families. We found that the field lister for the pilot (who was not 
bilingual) failed to properly list a substantial proportion of the apartments in the 
high-density Salvadoran census tracts. We suspect that this occurred in part because 
the field lister was not entirely comfortable working in many of the high-crime areas 
and that he failed to fully investigate hidden units because of legitimate concerns 
about his personal safety and language barriers. Interviewers found that the 
"hidden" apartment units missed by the original lister often contained undocu- 
mented immigrants. This means that failure to properly list addresses for immigrant 
samples can lead to an undercount of immigrants, and especially those who are un- 
documented. 

To minimize these listing problems on future surveys, we have three recommenda- 
tions: 

• Use a team of bilingual field interviewers who are comfortable working in the 
areas to complete both the listing activities and the actual screening and inter- 



• Validate a random percentage of each lister's work to ensure the accuracy of the 
listings before the actual fieldwork begins. 

• Provide adequate training for interviewers on field listing so that they can iden- 
tify potential listing problems when they are in the field and bring them to the 
attention of the field supervisor. 

2. Developing and testing questionnaires suitable for administration with different 
immigrant groups. A major lesson learned from the pilot is that the design and 
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testing of effective instruments in several languages (in our case, English, Spanish, 
and Tagalog) is time-consuming and requires close collaboration between the design 
team, the translators, and outside consultants and informants. 

To design effective translated instruments for different language groups, we suggest 
that the following elements be included in the survey design process: 

• The designers should consider translatability of measures during the early stages 
of instrument design, so that the English and non-Englisli questionnaires are 
developed in parallel. 

• All survey instruments should be pretested extensively in all languages with re- 
spondents bom the target groups. 

• Iterative pretests should be conducted on individual questions or sections of the 
questionnaire that have never been used with the study population or are par- 
ticularly problematic. 

• Multiple pretesting methods should be used as appropriate, including focus 
groups and one-on-one pretests. 

• There should be as many pretests as are necessary to ensure that all problematic 
questions have been conected. 

• Bilingual interviewers who are representative of the immigrant populations that 
will be included in the study should conduct the testing of translated instru- 
ments. 

• Bilingual members of the survey design team should attend some of the pretest 
interviews, to observe the interviewer-respondent interactions as the translated 
instruments are being tested in the field. 

• Highly skilled translators with a proven track record, familiarity vAih the study 
population(s) and tlie spoken language they use, and acquaintance with survey 
research should be hired to work closely with the survey team during the design 
and testing process and during the preparation of the final version of all survey 
materials. 

As a further test of how well the final instruments actually work in the field, we also 
recommend that a rando^n percentage of main interviews be observed by a bilingual 
field supervisor (this step could be incorporated into field validation) to monitor re- 
spondent reaction to the translated instruments. It would also be useful to collect 
systematic data from interviewers about their perceptions of how well the translated 
instruments really worked. Results from both these steps would improve re- 
searchers* understanding of whether the translated instruments meet the design ob- 
jective. 

3. Recruiting and retaining a high-quality bilingual field staff. Without a highly 
skilled and committed bilingual field interviewing staff, surveys of immigrant popu- 
lations whose first language is not English cannot be successfully implemented. The 
pilot interviewers' effectiveness in interacting with immigrants and reassuring them 
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about the confidentiality of the survey and the importance of their participation was 
a critical factor in the success of the field operations. Our ability to successfully re- 
cruit and retain a large bilingual staff throughout the field period (a five-week 
screener plus a five-week main interview phase) rested on four key elements: 

• We identified a qualified pool of bilingual interviewers from the same immigrant 
groups that were included in the study. 

♦ We conducted extensive training sessions on the background and purpose of the 
study, aggressively solicited feedback from interviewers about their concerns, 
and gave them an opportunity to ask questions until they were comfortable with 
the project and their role as interviewers. 

• The interviewers saw themselves as members of the research team and were 
dedicated to making the project a success: they were convinced that the survey 
might have a future positive effect on the Salvadoran and Filipino communities. 

♦ Interviewers were convinced that RAND's confidentiality assurances were real 
and that they were not putting the respondents at risk. 

Interviewer concerns about RAND's promises of confidentiality and our vdllingness 
to deliver on those promises were a major topic during training. They needed assur- 
ances about confidentiality issues before they were willing to approach respondents. 
To give added confidence to potential interviewers and respondents about the re- 
searchers' commitment to data safeguarding, we strongly recommend that future 
studies apply for a Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS confidential- 
ity certificate that will guarantee that individual data will be protected from sub- 
poena. We did not have such a confidentiality certificate for the pilot study, but past 
RAND survey experiences suggest that it is an especially effective device for persuad- 
ing interviewers and respondents that the privacy of survey data will be securely pro- 
tected.3 

Successful recruitment of bilingual interviewers requires several other components. 
One critical item is the selection of competitive pay rates (and incentive payments) 
that will permit the survey staff to attract and retain high-quality field interviewers. 
While we were successful during the pilot using a pay rate of $7.50 per hour (plus a 
modest $2.00 bonus per completed case for the main interviews) in attracting high- 
quality field interviewers, most survey organizations have found it necessary to offer 
substantially higher pay rates (in the $8-$10 per hour range), often coupled with 
large incentive payments (e.g., high per-case bonuses for completed interviews) in 
order to recruit (and retain) interviewers who are veiling to work in high- crime areas. 
After 10 weeks of working in difficult areas, there were signs that the LACS interview- 
ers were beginning to burn out on the job. We suspect that substantially more at- 
tractive incentives would have been necessary had the field period been much 
longer. 



^To protect the confidentiality of our respondenls, we did not keep permanent records of information that 
would allow any of them to be identified. 
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The second critical component for effective interviewer recruitment and retention is 
to assure their safety in the field. This can be done by providing escorts or survey as- 
sistants, or by allowing interviewers to work in teams if they prefer. We were fortu- 
nate durmg the pilot that the overwhelming majority of our interviewers (who were 
pnmanly male) were comfortable working in high-crime areas in Los Angeles 
County, and such precautions were not necessary. It is unusual to have so many 
maie mterviewers in a general survey, and even more surprising to find so many in- 
terviewers willing to work under less than optimal field conditions. We were also 
fortunate that our pilot sample was highly clustered, so many interviewers were fre- 
quently working in the same general area. They felt considerable comfort in knowing 
that their colleagues were often close by. If the fieldwork is less clustered or if female 
interviewers are required, interviewers are more likely to have legitimate safety con- 
cerns, which may affect their willingness to work by themselves or to persist with the 
work for long periods. 

Another interviewer safety concern may arise regarding respondent payments. Our 
intemewers were extremely uncomfortable carrying cash, so we opted for grocery 
ceruiiCaies. 

4. Obtaining high survey participation and retention rates. The ultimate success of 
future surveys obviously depends on obtaining high response rates and retention 
rates among immigrants. Besides some of the measures already discussed, we think 
that future efforts to maximize response rates should include the followinR addi- 
tional components: 

• Appropriate incentive payments. We found that a $5.00 grocery certificate (in lieu 
of cash) was an effective, but administratively burdensome, incentive payment- 
future studies might want to test whether larger incentive payments, say $10 Oo' 
would help to boost response rates. 

• Innovative procedures for gaining access to locked/security buildings when apart- 
ment managers refuse to allow interviewers to enter (e.g., special letters and 
phone calls from senior project staff or community leaders to solicit coopera- 
tion). Apartment building gatekeepers appear to be a major problem in survey- 
ing immigrants in some densely populated areas. 

• Tracking highly mobile immigrant groups. We found that 1 1 percent of the Sai- 
vadoran sample had moved within a period of 4-6 weeks, but most respondents 
were willing to provide at least partial tracking information during the screener 
to facilitate future longitudinal follow-ups, though postcards provided for this 
purpose in our pilot were rarely sent by the respondents who did move. 

5. Designmg effective field management procedures. Managing field operations for 
a large-scale immigrant survey, especially one that includes multiple language 
groups, poses several unique challenges for the survey management team because of 
(1) the need for bilingual field supervisors (as well as interviewers), (2) the need to re- 
cruit and train a large field staff of typically inexperienced interviewers for whom 
English IS their second language, and (3) the need to screen large samples of house- 
holds to identify eligible respondents. 
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In planning future immigrant surveys, we recommend that the following elements be 
included in the field management plans: 

. Recruit bilingual supervisors and validators so that the supervisory staff is suffi- 
ciently large to monitor the quality of interviewers' work. 

. Use a mixed mode approach to randomly validate a percentage of each inter- 
viewer's work^ (e.g., in-person and telephone validation), do so quickly, and give 
direct ongoing feedback to interviewers on the results of the vahdation. 

. Edit an'-: code incoming completed cases on an ongoing basis to pinpoint inter- 
viewer errors as soon as possible and give direct feedback to interviewers on the 
results of the editing. 

. conduct in-home observations for a random percentage of all ^^t^^^^^^' 7/;^ 
to judge their performance as well as respondent reaction to the translated m- 

Strument. 

. organize activities so that supervisors can maintain frequent personal contact 
(e.g.. weekly meetings) with interviewers throughout the survey period. 

. ProAade ongoing opportunities for the entire staff to meet in groups to share in- 
formation about their experiences and concerns. 

Effective field management of immigrant surveys requires supervisors to establish a 
good wo king relationship with the bilingual interviewers, one in which they are 
omfortable Liking about their experiences-both -^^^'''^^'jZZi^eZ 
nervisors must be perceived as sensitive and responsive to the culmral differences 
aXoncems of the interviewers. Good communication channels be^een the su- 
peJllsorJ staff and the field interviewers are. therefore, essential to the successful 
implementation of any future surveys of immigrants. 

The Need for Longitudinal and Family-Member Data 

The lACS collected data on a number of different topics and found that 
are generally able and willing to report information about themselves, including such 
: nSetpics such as thei^ immigration status. Collection of this formation was 
undoubtedly facilitated by the assurances of confidentiality and the use of show 
cards v^hich kept the respondents from having to state outright their income or 
imtgraUon status. Also, we put these questions near the end of the questionnaire 
irhanhey would come after the interviewer had had some time to establish a rap- 
port with the respondent. 

1 Data on changes over time. The survey also demonstrated the feasibility of col- 
lecting retrospective data from immigrants regarding, for example their work and 
earlgrbefore coming to the United States, when they first arrived in the cotmtry. 



desired. 
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and their immigration status upon entry. For example, all but nine respondents were 
willing and able to provide information on what they earned on their first job in the 
United States. Such information can be valuable for studying the adjustments of 
immigrants and the changes that they experience (see, for example, Greenwell, Da- 
Vanzo, and Valdez, 1993). On some dimensions, retrospective data. can provide a 
readily available, less-expensive substitute for longitudinal data. The experience of 
the LACS suggests that we could probably have collected even more retrospective in- 
formation, e.g., date of marriage. 

There are a number of topics, however, that are crucial for studying immigrants' ad- 
justments — e.g., attitudes, assistance received from friends and relatives, or service 
use — that probably cannot be reported retrospectively. Furthermore, a one-time 
cross-sectional survey will cover only those currently in the United States and vrill 
not include those who have returned to the home country. With a longitudinal sur- 
vey, those in the country at the baseline interview are sought for reinterview at a later 
date. Hence, the original sample may include some who have returned to their home 
country by the time of the follow-up interview and whose baseline characteristics 
can be analyzed and compared to the characteristics of those who remained in the 
United States (although it is not clear whether these individuals can easily be distin- 
guished from respondents who cannot be reinterviewed for other reasons, e.g., those 
who moved to a different residence within the sample area). 

Retrospective and longitudinal data each have their strengths and weaknesses. On 
the one hand, the former are less expensive to collect, there is no risk of being unable 
to reinterview respondents to collect data on the more recent period, and a long 
period of time can be covered. On the other hand, there are questions about respon- 
dents' ability to report on past events, including some topics that are particularly rel- 
evant for studying immigrants' adjustments to life in the United States, and about 
the quality of those reports. Ideally one would use a combination of the two ap- 
proaches. Even in a longitudinal study, it is useful to know about respondents' expe- 
riences before the baseline survey. 

2. Data on other family members. While respondents to the LACS seemed to have 
few problems reporting on their own characteristics and experiences, even for the 
past, they found it considerably more difficult to report on other members of their 
household. This may be due in part to the fact that immigrants tend to live in larger 
households than the native-born do and are generally more likely to live in extended 
households. Based on the experience of the lACS, we would recommend that other 
household members be interviewed directly if it is important to collect information 
about them or about their children. For items asking about the entire household, or 
other topics where the respondents may not know the precise answer, e.g., house- 
hold expenses or amount of taxes paid, it is important to allow for reports in broader 
categories. Although we thought it would be more time- consuming, it appears that 
information about household composition and the characteristics of various house- 
hold members would probably have been collected more easily if we had used a 
household roster listing all members of the household, rather than collecting infor- 
mation on groups of them (e.g., number of children in a particular age group, num- 
ber of workers). 
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CONCLUSIONS 

There are, of course, real differences in size, duration, and cost between our pilot 
study and a national survey. Even so, the LACS demonstrates that a survey designed 
specifically to provide useful data on immigrant families and their adaptation pro- 
cesses, though challenging and expensive, is indeed feasible. 

A new study of the type we propose would require a great deal of time, money, and 
expertise. Major investments are required in the personnel, advanced planning, and 
surveillance needed to conduct a survey in immigrant neighborhoods. Bilingual in- 
terviewers and immigrant respondents require considerable time to complete inter- 
view tasks with which other populations may already be familiar. Addressing ethical 
concerns about privacy and confidentiality may require more time than is often 
taken in the course of current survey research efforts, as may allowing for culturally 
appropriate behavior. As a result of these factors, LACS interviewers spent close to 
four hours per completed case to locate respondents and conduct a one-hour inter- 
view. This does not include the time for interviewer training or field supervision. 

A rough cost estimate based on our experience in Los Angeles suggests that prepar- 
ing and conducting the initial interview for a survey of 9,000 immigrants in nine sites 
across the country would cost about $6 million. (This assumes that the survey would 
be conducted in six high-density and three low-density urban areas, focusing on se- 
lected groups of immigrants in each location.) Costs for subsequent years would 
vary considerably. For a panel survey, they would depend mainly on tracking effort: 
how much time would be spent locating respondents who had moved since the last 
interview. For a cross-sectional design, screening costs — driven by the difficulty of 
identifying each new qualifying household — would be the key variable. In any event, 
survey costs would be substantial But they would surely be low compared to the po- 
tential costs that immigration may impose, or even to the costs of programs intended 
to address immigration issues. 

For policymakers seeking to understand the effects of immigration on society, even 
the most extensive survey is no panacea. The issues are so complex, and 
the concerns and relationships so varied, that no single effort can resolve them all. 
But at every level, the public debate, does need new data. Understanding the eco- 
nomic and social effects of immigration policy means understanding how immi- 
grants adapt to life in the United States. Only a large, specially designed survey can 
provide this understanding. By directly examining the changes and adjustments in 
the adaptation process, a new survey can give policymakers the facts they need to 
face the challenges of unprecedented immigration. 
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INTERVIEWER QUESTION AND ANSWER SHEET FOR THE 
LOS ANGELES COMMUNITY SURVEY 



SCREENER INTERVIEW 



IF THE RESPONDENT ASKS YOU MAY SAY THE FOLLOWING ABOUT: 
WHAT IS THE "LOS ANGELES COMMUNITY SURVEY?" 

This is a survey of Los Angeles residents to leam more about how families from other countries 
adjust to living and working in Los Angeles. We're currently conducting a short five minute personal 
interview with a sample of approximately 6000 households located throughout Los Arigeles County. 
We plan to do another more extensive interview with a sample of 600 families later this summer. 



WHO IS DOING THIS STUDY? 

The study is being carried out by RAND, which is a prlvate.non-profit public policy research 
organization located in Santa Monica. California. RAND conducts research on many different topics 
such as health care, education ?.nd worl< training, housing for low income families, and many other 
topics of interest to members of the general public. 

We are NOT conducting this survey for the Immigration and Nationalization Service (INS), OR the 
Police. OR any Social Service Agency. This Is a scientific research study and we are m\ part of any 
form of law enforcement. Your participation in this survey is voluntary and will not affect any services 
your household needs or uses tirom any local or federal program. 



WHO IS SPONSORING THE STUDY? 

This study is sponsored by a grant from the Ford Foundation. The Ford Foundation was incorporated 
in 1936 (by Henry Ford). Its purpose is to advance public well-being by identlMng and contributing 
to the solution of problems of national and international importance. In addition to public policy 
research, the foundation also supports programs in the areas of human rights, education and cuKure. 
community sen/ice. and foreign aftairs. 



HOW DO I KNOW YOU'RE NOT FROM THE POLICE OR IMMIGRATION SERVICE? 

I am a professional Interviewer from RAND and I have an identification card with my picture, a letter 
from the RAND researchers who are conducting this study, and a Question and Answer Pamphlet 
that describes this study. SHOW RESPONDENT THESE MATERIALS. 

If you like, you can also cali my supervisor at RAND-her name is and ask for more 

information about this study. HAND CARD WITH SUPERVISOR NAME AND PHONE NUMBER. 
There is a supervisor on duty at RAND who can speak to you In English or (Spanish/Tagatog). 



WHY WAS MY HOUSEHOLD SELECTED? 

Your household was selected at random. We used information from the 1980 census to select a 
random sample of neighborhoods throughout Los Angeles County-ir)cluding Carson. Long Beach. 
Hollywood. bilverlake« Pico-Union, and others areas In LA. In each neighborhood, we're visiting 
every household on the block and asking them to complete a short five minute survey. We are 
asking a total of about 6,000 families to take part In this study. 



WHAT WILL HOUSEHOLDS BE ASKED TO DO? 

All households In your neighborhood will be asked to partk:ipate In a short interview. We will ask a 
few questions about you and your househokj. like the language the people here usually speak at 
home, how okJ each person Is and where he or she was born* This interview takes about 5 minutes 
arx^ any adult In the househokj can answer these questtons. 
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In some cases, you or a member of your household may be invited to participate in another interview 
later this summer about your family's experiences living and working In Los Angeles. That Interview 
will be conducted with families in your neighborhood 1n about one month. But you don't have to 
make a deciston about that now-it you're selected to participate in the second part of this survey, 
we*ll schedule an appointment to explain the study in detail and you can decide later whether or not 
you'd like to participate in the second interview. 



DO I HAVE TO ANSWER? 

Your participatk^n is voluntary, but I hope that you will deckie to partk^ipate In this Important research 
study. Once you begin the interview, if there Is a specific question you don't want to answer, that's 
OK. You can stop the interview at any time. We need and appreciate any information you do 
provkie. 



WHAT HAPPENS TO THE INFORMATION? 

We will combine your answers with answers from everyone else who took pait and ''eport the results 
as totals, averages, summaries, and other general statistics for the entire group. This information will 
be used for research purposes only. We will keep all information about your Identity private. This 
means that your name or address will not appear in any reports resulting from this Interview. 



IF R HAS FURTHER QUESTIONS ABOUT CONFIDENTIALITY, SAY: 

I am sorry that I couldn't answer your questions, but I'd be happy to have my supervisor at RAND, 

, talk to you about this. She can answer any questions or concems you may have about 

your participation. I can have her call you, or-if you prefer-you can call her collect at RAND. GIVE 
RAND CARD WITH SUPERVISOR NAME AND PHONE NUMBER. 



WHY SHOULD I PARTICIPATE? 

Your responses to this survey may play a role in planning programs and policies that help families- 
from other countries-adjust to living and working in California. 

This is a special opportunity to be part of an important scientific study. Only you can provide the 
information that we need. By participating in this survey, you can make a valuable contnbutk)n to a 
study that may help plan future programs and services for members of your community. 

This is one of a only a few scientific studies examining how people adjust to life in Los Angeles after 
they move here from other countries. Because we're surveying a scientifically selected sample of 
people to participate, we need to include many different kinds of people-people just like you-in 
order to have a better understanding of the views and experiences of people who live in Los 
Angeles. 



IF RESPONDENT WANTS MORE DETAILS ABOUT THE "SECOND INTERVIEW." YOU 
MAY SAY THE FOLLOWING ABOUT: 

• WHEN WILL THE INTERVIEW TAKE PLACE? 

I don't know the exact time but It will probably take place sometime this summer I'd like to 
find out wh 1 days and times are generally good for you so that we can recontact you to 
schedule a convenient time to explain the study and see if you'd be willing to participate. 

• HOW LONG IS THE SECOND INTERVIEW? 

I don't know the exact time-but it's probably about 45 minutes. When we recontact you the 
interviewer will explain how long the interview will take and exactly what you'll be asked to 
do. Then you can decide if you want to participate. 
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WILL I BE PAID? 

If you decide to participate in the second interview, RAND will oive you a $5.00 certificate to 
use at your local grocery store-to show our appreciation for your participation in this 
Important research study. 



• WHY ARE YOU INTERESTED IN TALKING WITH PEOPLE FROM EL 
SALVADOR, THE PHILIPPINES, AND OTHER CENTRAL AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES? 

We're inviting about 600 people who were born in one of eight different countries in Asia or 
Latin America to tell us more about their families* experiences living and working in Los 
Angeles and about special concerns and needs that families had trymg to adjust to life in 
Los Angeles. 

Wc want to collect information that will help us better understand the problems and issues 
that families face adjusting to life in Los Arigeles after they move here from other countries. 
A large proportion o'( families who have settled in Los Angeles County come from Asian and 
Latin American countries. Therefore the RAND researchers decided that this particular 
survey would focus on people who were born In the Philippines, El Salvador, and other 
Central American csountnes. In future work, other groups may be Included. We did r^ot have 
enough money for this particular study to include ALL families in the survey. 

• WHAT GOOD WILL IT DO? 

It will increase our understanding about the special problems and issues that families face 
in adjusting to life in California. And it will provide decisionmakers with accurate 
information-that is not currently available-about the characteristics of families and the 
kinds of problems and experiences that they have when they move to Los Angeles. It will 
also help Identify the special public programs and servk^es that are used and needed by 
these families. 

♦ WHY DO YOU NEED TO SELECT A PARTICULAR PERSON FROM THE 
HOUSEHOLD TO PARTICIPATE IN THE SECOND INTERVIEW? 

For the purposes of this study, we need to interview an adult between the ages of 18 and 
64 who was born in (EaGISLE COUNTRIES). 

In some cases more than one Adult in a household may be eligible, so we interview the 
person with the most recent birthday. This ensures that every eligible person in the 
nousehoid has an equal chance of being selected. 

We need to make sure that we represent the views of all people-young and old, men and 
women, people who are heads of households and people who are not. By selecting one 
person from the household at random we can do this. 



WHY CANT SOMEONE ELSE ANSWER FOR SELECTED RESPONDENT? 

We will be asking some questions about how people fee! about their OWN personal experiences, so 
only they can really answer those questions. 



IF R HAS FURTHER QUESTIONS THAT YOU CANNOT ANSWER. SAY: 

I am sorry that I couldn't answer your questions but Td be happy to have my supervisor at RAND, 

^ , talk to you about this. She can answer any questions or concerns you may have 

about your participation. I can have her call you, or-lf you prefer-you can call her collect at RAND. 
GIVE RESPONDENT A CARD WITH THE SUPERVISOR^ NAME AND PHONE NUMBER. BE 
SURE TO WRITE YOUR INTERVIEWER NAME AND ID ON THE CARD BEFORE LEAVING. 
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CARD #1 -- ENGLISH (F4. F6. F11) 



01 PERMANENT RESIDENT 

02 TEMPORARY RESIDENT 

03 WITHOUT PAPERS 

04 TEMPORARY WORK VISA 

05 STUDENT VISA 

06 TOURIST VISA 

07 DEPENDENT ON SOMEONE ELSE'S VISA 

(FOR EXAMPLE. YOUR HUSBAND/WIFE, PARENT OR GUARDIAN) 

08 EXPIRED VISA 

09 ASYLEE 

1 0 TEMPORARY PROTECTED IMMIGRANT (TPS) 

1 1 SOME OTHER PAPERS 

What? 
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CARD#2-.ENGLISH (F7) 



F7. Please tell me the number for the category 
that best describes the main reason 
you came to the United States (this time). 

01 TO FIND WORK OR A BETTER JOB 

02 TO REUNITE FAMILY 

03 TO GET A BETT jR EDUCATION 

04 TO GET A BETTER LIFE AND MORE OPPORTUNITY 

05 FLED FROM POLITICAL PERSECUTION 

06 FLED FROM RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION 

07 FEARED FOR OWN LIFE 

08 FEARED FOR FAMILY MEMBERS* LIVES 

09 OTHER REASON (SPECIFY) 
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CARD #3--ENGLISH (G13) 



G1 3. Could you tell me which of the categones on 

this card comes closest to your household's total 
income for all of 1990? 



A. LESS THAN $7,500 

B. $7,500 -$9,999 

C. $10,000 -$12,449 

D. $12,500 -$14,999 

E. $15,000 -$19,999 

F. $20,000 - $29,999 

G. $30,000 - $42,499 

H. $42,500 - $57,499 
I. $57,500 - $69,999 
J. $70,000 OR MORE 
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INTERVIEWER REFERENCE CARD FOR C8 
EXAMPLES OF PUBLIC PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 

Alcohol and Drug Programs icet) 
MADD (213) 641-5017 

National Clearing House for Alcohol and Drug Information (301) 468-2600 

Charter Oak Hospital-Psychiatric Emergency Services (800) 654-2673 

Manor West Hospital (213) 389-4181 

Union Rescue Mission (213) 628-6103 

Asian American Drua Abuse Program (213) 293-6284) 

California Hispanic Commission on Alcohol and Drug Abuse. Inc. (213) 722-4529 
El Centre Substance Abuse Treatment Center (213) 285-9228 
Life Plus Foundation. Inc. (818) 769-3911 
Via Avanta (818) 897-2609 

Child Welfare and Protection Services (C6F) 
John Rossi Youth Foundation (213) 393-0644 
Options House (213) 467-8466 
Teen Canteen (213) 463-8336 
Big Brothers of Greater Los Angeles (213) 258-3333 

Counselling - Mental Health iCSZ) 

El Centre Community Mental Health Center (213) 725-1337 
Community Counselmg Service (213) 746-5260 
Community Connection (213) 299-0961 

Mental Health-Costal Asian/Pacific Mental Health Clinic (213) 217-7312 

Employment Service Program (C6t) 
E lA Occupation Center 
PACE-Pacific Asian Consortium in Employment 
CCAC-Central City Action Committee 

Housing Assistance (c6i) 
Ellis Hotel (213) 229-9663 
US Mission/Hudson House (213) 465-0247 
Home Loan Counseling Center (213) 224-8011 (213) 747-0807 
Community Development Department (213) 485-3406 

Job Training (C6t) 

5 Employment Training Center: E LA 

Employment Programs and Operations Section-JTPA Referral Service 
Chicana Service Action Center 

Legal Services (C6m) 

Asian Pacific American Legal Center of Southern California (213) 748-2022 
Legal Aid Foundation of Los Angeles (213) 252-3846 (Tape) 
Public Defender (213) 620-5402 

Public Transportation (C6o) 
Transport Department 
CALTRANS 

Souther California Rapid Transit 
E LA Dial-A-Ride (213) 666-0895 

Violence (C6it) 

CAB-Center Against Abusive Behavior (818) 796-7358 
E LA Battered Women's Shelter (213) 268-7568 (800) 548-2722 
Center for the Pacific Asian Family Center-Shelter (213) 653-4042 
Haven House. Inc. (818) 564-8880 

Women's Shelters (ceg) 
Odyssey house 

Woman^s Building (213) 221-6161 

Good Shepard Center for Homeless Women (213) 250-5241 

E LA Battered Women's Shelter (213) 268-7568 (800) 548-2722 
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INTERVIEWER REFERENCE CARD FOR F4, F6. F11 



Examples of Non-Immigrant Visas 



A 


s Diplomate, Foreign 


B 


= Visitors, Business, or Pleasure 


E 


= Investment Traveler 


F. 


= Academic Student 


G 


= Representative of International Agency 


H 


= Temporary Worker 


I 


= Journalist 


J 


= Exchange Visits 


K 


= Fiance of U.S. Citizen 


L 


= Inter-company 


M 


= Non-Academic Student 



IMMIGRATION STATUS CODES AND LETTERS 



01 = PERMANENT RESIDENT (I130/I140) 

02 = TEMPORARY RESIDENT 

04 = TEMPORARY WORK VISA (H, I129H) 

05 = STUDENTVISA (J, M, F, 120, PI, Ml, Jl) 

06 = TOURISTVISA (B, 1134, Affidavit of Support From Invit6) 

07 = DEPENDENT ON SOMEONE ELSE'S VISA 

09 = ASYLEE (1589) 

10 = TEMPORARY PROTECTED IMMIGRANT (TPS) (1817) 

11 = SOME OTHER PAPERS {E-Visa, 1126, Kl (Fianc6) , I129F, L-Visa, I129L) 
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Sorry We Missed You! 
► 
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LOS ANGELES COMMUNITY SURVEY 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



FOR INFORMATION CALL: 

(213) 393-0411. Ext. 6788 or 7288 



For your convenience, a RAND supervisor is available to 
speak with you in: English, Spanish, or Tagalog 



PU^^POSE: 

This is a survey of Los Ang3les residents to learn more about how families from other countries adjust 
to living and working in Los Angeles. 

This is a scientific research study and we are not part of any form of law enforcement. We are not selling 
anything. We have professional bilingual interviewers who carry a photo identification card. 

WHO IS DOING THE STUDY? 

The study is being carried out by RAND, which is a private, non-profit public policy research 
organization located in Santa Monica, California. RAND conducts research on many different topics 
such as health care, education and work training, housing for low income families, and many other 
topics of interest to members of the general public. 

WHO IS SPONSORING THE STUDY? 

This study is sponsored by a grant from the Ford Foundation. The Ford Foundation was incorporated in 
1936 {by Henry Ford). Its purpose is to advance public well-being by identifying and contributing to the 
solution of problems of national and intf.'rnational importance. In addition to public policy research, the 
foundation also supports programs in the areas of human rights, education and culture, community 
service, and foreign affairs. 

WHY WAS 1 SELECTED? 

You were selected at random to participate in this important research study. We are asking a total of 
about 600 people who live in Los Angeles County to take part in this voluntary study. 

WHY SHOULD 1 PARTICIPATE? 

This is a chance to present your story as part of an unbiased, scientific research study that will provide 
an accurate picture of how foreign-born people adjust to life in Los Angeles and the special problems 
and needs that they have in making new lives in this area. By participating in this survey, you can make 
a valuable contribution to a study that may help plan future programs and services for members of your 
community. 

WHAT ARE YOU ASKING ME TO DO? 

We will ask you to complete an interview about you and your family's experiences living and working In 
Los Angeles. In about one month, an interviewer from RAND will contact you to schedule a convenient 
time to explain the survey and find out if you'd be willing to participate, that interview will take place 
some time this summer. We will ask you questions about your family, work, how and why you came to 
Los Angeles and what kinds of public services and programs you use. 

YOU WILL GET: 

A $5.00 gift certificate to use at your local grocery store if you decide to participate in the interview. This 
IS a small token of our appreciation for your cooperation with this important research study. 



MY NAME IS: 



RAND INTERVIEWER TODAY'S DATE 

I HOPE THAT YOU WILL BE ABLE TO PARTICIPATE IN THIS IMPORTANT STUDYI 
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Appendix E 



MULTIVARIATE ANALYSES OF PUBLIC SERVICE USE 



In this appendix we report results from multivariate analyses of the probabilities of 
using a variety of public services. The focus of the analyses is on the relationship be- 
tween immigration status and public service use. We analyze whether the respon- 
dent or his or her family used any of the following public services in the past 12 
months: 



County clinic Public hospital 

Free clinic Government-provided health insurance 

WIC Unemployment compensation 

Public schools School food program 

Legal services Public libraries 

Public transportation Parks 

In Table E.1 we report the proportion of respondents using each of these services 
separately for each immigration status: with legal visa, without legal visa, resident, 
and citizen. In addition, we report the predicted probability of using each service by 
immigration status after controlling for a set of socioeconomic variables. The vari- 
ables included as controls are country of origin, gender, age, education, whether ever 
attended school in the United States, ability to speak English, marital status, whether 
applied for amnesty under IRCA, and time since last migrated to the United States. 
All of this information is for the respondent in the household. In addition, the 
following household-level information was included in the analyses: household total 
monthly earnings, the number of adults in the household, and the number of 
children (age 18 or under) in the household. 

In interpreting these results, the reader should keep in mind two serious limitations. 
The first is the relatively small sample size. A second limitation pertains to our mea- 
sure of use of public services. We asked our survey respondents whether they or 
anyone in their family hsid used a specified service at least once over the past twelve 
months. But our measure of immigration status pertains to the respondent herself or 
himself, exclusive of other family members. The bias introduced by this difference in 
unit of observation is unknown. 
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The probability of use of each service was estimated by maximum-likelihood probit 
methods.! xhe predicted probability by immigration status was then obtained using 
the regression coefficients. If there were no statistically significant differences across 
immigration status groups, we did not report the predicted probabilities. If there 
were, we reported the predicted values in Table E.l. The predicted probabilities were 
evaluated at the following values of the control variables: a household in which the 
person interviewed was a male Salvadoran immigrant of average age (35.8 years), av- 
erage years of schooling (9.8 years), who did not attend school in the United States, 
who speaks English well, has average monthly earnings ($259), has the average num- 
ber of adults and children in the household, is married, did not apply under IRCA, 
and came to the United States at the time period of the average sample member 
(May 1981). 

There are important differences in service use when the control variables are not in- 
cluded. Family members of citizens and residents are more likely to use public li- 
braries and parks, and they are also more likely to have a child in public school. 
However, relative to families of undocumented and those with temporary legal visas, 
immigrants with permanent visas and citizens are less likely to use almost all other 
services. The first are more than twice as likely as family members of citizens to use 
public transportation, public hospitals, or school food programs. Family members of 
citizens, and to a lesser extent permanent residents, are much less likely to partici- 
pate in government transfer programs such as food stamps or Women, Infants and 
Children.2 While only 1 percent of citizens' family members participate in food 
stamps, approximately 20 percent of the undocumented or those with a temporary 
visa participate in either of these two programs. 

When the socioeconomic variables are controlled statistically, significant differences 
in the use of services by immigrants and their family members across immigration 
status groups are found in only a few cases. Immigrants with a legal visa are statisti- 
cally significantly more likely to use publicly provided legal services. While the pre- 
dicted probability of using legal services is 20 percent for those with a temporary le- 
gal visa, only 6.1 percent of citizens are predicted to use such services. The only 
other public service that is used differentially by immigrants of different status is li- 
braries. Immigrants who are citizens and their family members are more likely than 
all other immigrants to use public libraries. 

In sum, the multivariate results imply that many of the differences in public service 
use across immigrant status groups are explained by socioeconomic differences. We 
found statistically significant differences in public service use for only three of the 
fourteen services examined. However, in several cases we did find substantively im- 
portant differences across immigrant status groups in the multivariate analyses, but 
the estimates were imprecise. The imprecision of the estimates may be due to the 
small size of the sample. 



^The full regression estimates arc available from the authors upon request. 

^The undocumented immigrants and most temporary visa holders are not themselves eligible for transfer 
programs. 
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